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The Leader and Salurday Analyst. 
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The European Assurance 
SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUI- 
TIES, AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY 
IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 
Chief Office— 

2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President— 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors—Uenry Wickham 
Wickham, Esq., M.P. 





ROARD OF DIRECTORS, 

John Cheetham, Eaq., Stalybridge. ee 

James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 

John Field, Esq , Warnford Court, City. 

Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq, Bath. ; 

—— H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint 
John’s . 

Thomas ©. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedeins, Esq.. Cavendish Club. 

Z. 2 MeChristie, Lisq , Revising Barrister for the City 
of London. ~ 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq , Litchurch, Derby. 

— William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 

a. 

richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

H. W. Wickham, Exq., M P. for Bradford. 

Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Canon- 


bury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To secure the advantage ofth's Year's entry, proposals 
must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Society’s Agencies, on or before Ist March. 

Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1860, will 
receive Six Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits 


at lst March, 1865. 
Equitable Life 


Scottish 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 

The Profits are divided every Turge years, and 
wholly belong to the Members of the Society. The 
last division took place at lst March, 1859, and from 
the results of it is taken the following 


EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS :— 

A Policy for 1000/., dated ist March, 1832, is now 
increased to 1654/. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these 
additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of 363/ 17s, 8d.; or such surrender 
would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment 
of 1041. 4%., and in both cases the policy would receive 
future triennial additions. 


The Existing Assurances amount to .. £5,272,367 


The Annual Revenue... a as 187,240 
The Accumulated Fund (arising solel 
from theContributions of Members)... 1,194,657 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, POULTRY, E C, 
A. T. RITCHITE, Agent. 


| Arees Life Assurance Com- 


The Guarantee Policies of this Society are authorized | 
be 


to y Government. Poor Law Board, and 
other Public Departments. The leading London and 
Provincial Joint Stock and private Banks, the princi- 
pal Railway Companies, Life and Fire Offices, Public 
Companies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 
throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
Society as Security tor their Employés. 


Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 


Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 


£100 of Purchase Money. 
| 50 55 60 65 | 70 
| 


Ages. 








“Annuity pay- 
able yearly . 121 >| M416 2 





i) 
|e7 17 [6 16 sho s 4 





Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
plieations, may be obtained on application to the 
MANAGER. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


(; lobe Insurance, Cornhill 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Estas.isuep 1803. 


Capital ONE MILLION, all paid-up and Invested. 


‘The following are examples of the PROFITS ac- 
cruing on GLOBE PARTICIPATING LIFE POLI- 
CLES under the BONUS declared as at 3lst De- 
cember, 1858 :— 











| onus lied — 
Age at/Original | Origina!| Com- wee mae seme 
Date | Sum | Annual ete By By pay- 
of |Insured.|Premiun | Years [Addition | ment in 
Policy. | n force.fto Policy. CASH. 
=a) | 
25 Yrs.| £1000 |€21 9 2/5 Years. £72 [27 17 
es 1000 | 28 266 ,, 72 32 15 
40 4, 1000 | 321506 _,, 72 85 7 
3 . 1000 | 45 12 66 9 72 42 9 





(Policies of One to Five complete 
proportion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the 
Policy —to a Reversionary Sum at Death equal to One 
Pound Four Shillings per Cent. per Annum on the 
Sum Insured for each of the completed years of the 
Policy:—Or, if taken as an Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment, is, at most ages, considerably more than One 
Year’s Premium. 

The Bonug Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates 
of Life Premiums, whether with or without Profits, 
very economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and 
REVERSIONARY business transacted. 

WILLIAM NEW MARCH, 
Secretary. 
*,.* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 

For upwards of Thirty years No Extra Premium 

has been charged by the Glote for service in the 


Militia and in V. in the United 
Kingdom. ae Cys & : 


rears participate im 


he District Savings Bank 
(Limited), 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which has attended the opera- 
tions of savings banks and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 
upon a liberal yet sound basis, will prove hight ad- 
vantngeous both to the tary and the lie. 
The District Savings Bank receives deposits (paid in 
at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the ag- 
gregate amount to be unlimited, bye ject to the 


usual arrangements, on withdrawal, inary say- 
ings banks. JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 
. 





ghd 


PANY, 39, THROGMORTON 
BANK.—Chairman, William Leaf, Esq 
Chairman, John Humphery, Esq., Alderman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, 


Thos. Farneomb, Esq., [sq 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 


Alderman 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Exq. 


Physician, Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. Sur- 


STREET, 
Deputy 


| 


geon, W. Coulson, Esq, 2, Frederick’s-place, Old | 


Jewry. Actuary, George Clark, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent 
with security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed 
capital—an assurance fund of 480,000, invested on 
mortgage and in the Government stocks—and an in- 
come of £5,000 a-year. 











Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
| orgut Seven With Without 
Age/One Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
| £4. 2. £s. d, £s.a £s. d. 
20 017 8 019 9 11510 11110 
30 ze : £.F 265 6 207 
40 150 169 30 7 21410 
50 114 1 119 10 468 4 O11 
6o| 324 $17 0 612 9 6 010 








MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five 
years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to 
the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annual 
premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent. in cash 
on the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a 
reversionary i. crease, varying, according to age from 
66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per 
cent. on the som assured. 

One half ot the Whole Term Premium may remain 


| on credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium 





may remain for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per 


| Cent., ormay be paid offat any time without notice. 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

l’ersons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in 
any part of Europe or British North America without 
extra charge. 

No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifle, or 
Artillery Corps on Home Service. 

The medica! officers attend every day at a quarter 


before two o'clock. 
E. BATES Besiden Director. 


’ , 
| ondon Chartered Bank of 
- AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up capital, £700,000. 
Chairman—Dunean Dunbar, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Wiltliam Fane De Sulis, Esq. 
Offices, 17, Cannon-street, E.C, 

Letters of Ci edit and Bills of Exchange are granted 
on the Branches of this Bank at Sydney, Melbourne’ 
Geelong, Maryborough. Ararat, and Baliarat. 

Drafts on the Australian Colonies negotiated and 
sent for collection —By order of the Court, 

G. M. BELL, Secretary, 


2 _ ESTABLISHED 1338. 
ictoria and Legal and 


COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
The 8usiness of the Company embraces every descrip- 
tion of risk connected with Life Assurance. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till 
death, or halfthe Premiums for five years, on policies 
taken out for the whole ot life. 

Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are 
made on advantageous terms, cither on real or per- 
sonal security. WILLIAM KATRAY, Actuary. | 


Ty'2 


| aw Union Fire and Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Chief Offices, 

126, CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
Birmingham Branch, 47, UNION PASSAGE. 
Capital, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The Fire and Life Depar 


rtments are under one Man- 
agement, but with separate funds and accounts. 


Chairman, 
Sir William Foster, Bart. ; 
Vice-Chairman, 
James Parker, Esq., Baddow House, Chelms‘ord. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Capital responsible for Losses, £750,009. 
The business is contined to the best classes of insurance. 
The discount allowed by the Government on the duty 
is in all eases given to the insured. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

~~ responsible for losses, £250.000, 
A Bonus every five years,—next Bonus in 1564. 
Moderate rates of Premium. 
Annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of annual 
reports, and every information, on application to 

FRANK McGEDY, Secretary, 126, Chancerve'ane. 


rernish your House with 
the BEST ARTICLES, at DEANE’S. Esta- 
blished A.D, 1700. 


oN " 
eane’s Table Cutlery has 
been celebrated for more than 150 years for 
quality and cheapness, The stock is extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and 

means of every purchaser. 
KNIVES, PER DOZEN. 

; Table. Dessert. Carvers— 








: per pair. 

Transparent Ivory Handles... 333. ... 288. ... lls. Od. 
Best do. do. 293. ... 233. ... Os. Od. 
Fine Ce a eS ee 
Good DO. TBO. 2.0000 16s. ... 123. ... 5s. 6d. 

| Kitchen Do. _ Do. ...... 108 83. 2s. 6d. 


| Paul's, E.C, 


Sa eS Pe ae ee Ae 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finishe:i 
workmanship, and in choice variety. Scissors in 
handsome cases adapted for presents. 

Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before 
the Public, and is a plain, thoroughly good Old 
English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 


Domestic Baths—A very 


large variety of SHOWER BATHS of the 
most improved construction : also, vapour, hip, plung- 
ing, sponging, nursery, and every description of Baths 
for domestic use. Deane’s Baths are distinguished 
for their superior finish, strength of material, ana 
great durability; while the prices are on that low 
seale for which their Establishment has so long been 


, celebrated. 


For Iliustrations and Prices see their Pamphict on 
“Baths and Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on 
application, 


[P2ring Room Stoves—A 


- large and handsome collection of BRIGHT 
STOVES, for the Drawing or Dining-room, embracing 
all the newest Designs. Deane and Co. have 
applied to these and other classes of Kegister Stoves 
Patented Improvements, economising the consump- 
tion of Fuel, for which the highest Testimonials have 
been given. 

Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, 
with ascending or descending Flues, suitable for 
Churches, Pubiic Buildings, Halls, Shops, &c. 


poons and Forks—Silver 

Pattern Spoonsand Forks.— All the newest and 

best designs of these Cheap. useful, and elegant 
Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 

Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 

Table Forks ... - .. perdoz. 38s. 31s 





Table Spoons... ~ wis o Ws. 

Dessert Forks ee she -” 29s. 

Dessert Spoons oe sos * 30s. 24s. 
Tea Spoons 18s. lis. Gd. 


Mustard and Salt, per pair, 2s. Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 
London- Bridge. : 
*,* SEND FOR DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST, 
Free on application. 
ymnastics. Applied to 
the Prevention and Relief of Spinal Curvature 
and other Deformities. 

A gymnasium is now estublished at 29, Leicester- 
square, where on entirely new system for the preven- 
tion of deformities is carried out under the super- 
intendence of an experienced gymnastic master.—For 
particulars apply to the Proprietor, Mr. Heather Bigg, 


{ Leicester-square, Anatomical Mechanician to the 
Queen. 





FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 
econd-hand Fireproof 
Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. 
Dimensions, 24 in. high, 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St. 
Wanted, Second-hand Safes by ‘Milner 

Chubb, Marr, or Mordan, 

NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 


q , ‘ vir % . ‘ : 
When you ask for Glen- 
field Patent Starch, see that you get it, as 
inferior kinds are often substituted. “Soli by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c.,&c. WOTHERSPOUN and 
Co., Glasgow and London. 








oe 








Frs. 4, 1860. ! 


The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 
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T eth without Springs. By 

Her Majesty's Koyal Letters Patent. Improper 
Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may be 
avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly con- 
structed and of pure Materials. Messrs GABRIEL, 
the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatise on the Loss and 
best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains their 
Sys‘em of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vul- 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubber as a base; no 
metal whatsoever is used-—springs and wires are 
entirely dispensed with, while a greatly increased 
amount of suction is obtained, together with the best 
materials and first-class workmanship, at less than 
half the ordinary cost.—‘ Gabriel's Treatise is of im- 
portance to all requiring the dentist’s aid, and ema- 
nating from such a source, it may be confidently relied 
on.—Usitep Service Gazetrs.—“ Toousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are deterred from consulting a 
dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, or dread of 
fa lure—To all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Trea- 
tise.’"—Civit Sexvice Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. Gaputkt (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their 
establishments,—33, Ludgate-hill, and 110, Regent- 
street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly); and 134, Duke street, Liverpool. 


~ -RUPTURES. 


Royal Letters Patent. 


Vv 
B: WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treat- 
ment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so burtful 
in its effects; is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
de detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
sent to the manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Trice of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 
6d.—Vostage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 


52s. 6d.— Postage 1s. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and | 


52s 6d.—Postage Is. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xe. for 





VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS | 


and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 

Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each.--lostage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, Piccadilly, 
London. 


99R 


Price 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

his preparation is one of 

the benefits which the science of modern chem- 

istry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
dirst twenty years of the present century to speak of 
acure for the Gout was considered a romance; but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine isso fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 


of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “‘ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
Stamp. 


lectrical influence’ in 
Health and Disease. Just published, price 1s., 
free b st for 13 stamps, SECOND LIFE; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 





| verita 


enson’s Watches. ‘“ Per- 
fection of Mechanism.”—-Morning Post. 


Gold, 4 to 100 guineas; silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
(Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch 
Pamphlet.) 





Watches sent to all parts of the World | 


free per Post. 33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, E.C. | 


“NOTICE. 


induce a trial of South | 


| ‘o 
African Wines at 20s. and 24. per doz., bottles | 


included, (the consumption of which has now reached 
420,000 dozen per annum—vide “Board of Trade 
Returns”), a case containing four samples, sealed and 
labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of THIRTY 
POSTAGE STAMPS, viz. :— 
Half pint Bottle of best South African Sherry, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Port, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Madeira, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Amontillado, 
Bottles and Case included. 


r gallon. 
Price Lists free on applleation. 


ennett’s Watches, 65 and 


64, Cheapside. in gold and silver, in great 
variety, of every construction from 3 to 60 
guineas. Every watch skilfully examined. and ite 
correct performance guaran . Free and safe per 


Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory. 65 and 64, Ch apside. 


A Toilette Requisite for the 


SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the 
sent age, none can be obtained pg yt} manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of me, and, at this of the 

prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 








| thin or turning grey, will prevent its further ress, 
d ho vealty dou 


| and soon restore it again. 

| have beautiful hair, either with 

| use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 

COLONTAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. | 
BEST GIN, full strength, 11s. 3d. 


Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit | 


Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 


f | ‘o the Clergy and Benevo- 

LENT INSTITUTIONS.—BLEWITT & CO. 
(Established 1820) having bestowed 
seleeting Wines of South African uce, which 
Wines, for purity and excellent qualities, are so much 
recommended by the Medical Profession for Invalids, 
invite attention to their List of Prices, which will be 





forwarded post free on application. 
Cc tions add d to the Stores, 211, 
Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, S.W , will have imme- 


diate attention. 








Cadiz. A Pure Pale Sherry 
of the Amontillado character, 38s. per dozen 
Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of this 


fine Wine 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Importers, Old Furnival’s 


Distillery, Holborn E. C 
—~ —_____— 
au - de - Vie.—This Pure 
4 Pale Brandy, though only 16s. per gallon, is de- 
monstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 
— and very superior to recent importations of 
le Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen 





| or securely packed in a case for the country, 35s 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 


; _ _ | Holborn. Tobe obtained only at thetr Distillery. 
BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


and the distressing ulterior consequences to which | 


they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in 
‘constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note-book of a Registered Medical Prac- 
titioner of twenty years’ standing. 

Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
— of any kind, the nervous system has become 

ebilitated, paralysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brought to a condition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and efficacy to medical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re established to a degree 
almost warranting the designation of Second Life. 

Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 
39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





’ ° 
r. Kahn’s Magnificent 
ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, top of the Hay- 
market (acknowledged by the whole of the press to 
‘be the most useful and instructive of any in existence) 
is open daily for Gentlemen only, from 12 to 5, and 
from 7 till 10. Admission, One Shilling. Descrip- 
tive handbooks gratis. Dr. Kahn's Popular Lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Marriage,” daily at 3 
and 8 o'clock precisely. Syttases—Happy and 
Unhappy Unions, and their Causes—Youthful Vices 
and Indiscretions, and their Resulte—Disqualifica- 


| Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, C 


’ 
A llsopp’s Pale Ale.—Re- 
commended by Baron Liebig, and all the Faculty, 
in the finest condition, direct from the New Brewery 
at Burton-on-Trent, may now be had of Messrs. Harring- 
ton, Parker, and Co., whohave REDUCED the PRICE 
of this highly-esteemed beverage to 


4s. 6d. per dozen, IMPERIAL PINTS, 
2s. 9d. per dozen, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 


Messrs. HARR!NGTON, PARKER, & CO., also 


| supply Allsopp’s Ales in casks of eighteen gallons and 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries | PP PP ‘ F 


upwards, 


5} PALL MALL 8.W 





‘piced Breakfast. Tongues, 


74d. each, or 33. 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 


great care in | 


Loaf Cheese, 64d. and 73d. per Ib. Osborne's Peat- — 
| smoked Breakfast Bacon, &d. per |b. by the half side. 


Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A saving of 
15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this esta- 
blishment on all first-class provisions. Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE 
HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


"THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
eas and Coffees in Eng- 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co, 
ity. Good 


| strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 38. and 4s.; rich 


| current free. 


Souchong, 3x. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 
ls. 2d, le. 3d., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and 
Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market townin England. A price 

Sugars at market prices. All goods 


carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 
N otice of Injunction.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
are particularly requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazensr, as well as the front label 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sauce will henceforward appear an additional label, 
printed in green and red, as follows :—‘ This notice 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. _ 


| will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce, 


| 


tions for Marriage, and their Cure—the Physiology | 


of Reproduction—Self-inflicted miseries— Sterility and 
its Causes—How to secure Moral and Physical Hap- 
pineas. 

N.B. Dr, Kahn's Treatise on the above subjects, 
entitled “ The Philosophy of Marriage,” sent post- 
free, on receipt of 12 stamps, direct from the author, 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





pre 

at the original warehouse, in addition to the well- 
known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858."—6, Edward-#treet, Portman-square, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent Corn Flour, pre- 


ferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious 
in Puddings, C ds, Bl ge, Cake, &c., and 
Especially Suited to the Delicacy of Children and 
Invralids. 


The Lancet states, ‘‘ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” Trade Mark and Reci on each 
Packet, 4,8, and 160. Obtain it where in’ articles 
are not substituted. From Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corndealers.—Paigiey. Dublin ; 
77a, Market-st., Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger-lane, 

on, 








w 
wave or curl, 


the hair, freeing it from scurf, and ne new 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established epuaeds 


of 30 years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
33 6d, 6a., and 11s. only. 


c. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strana, W.C. 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair 
Dye. Only one oo Tustantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and mtless. In cases, post 
, 38. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—Illustrated L News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products ot 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancei, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1957. 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair. — Mr, Langdale 
guaranteeshis QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 

reyness, strengthening weak hair, and preventing 





fis falling cff; most effectual in the growth of whiskers, 


moustachios, &c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s, 6d. in Stamps.— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden. 


E. F. LANG DALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delici preparati: 
ever ng ane for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath. 
Post from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 





ATTIRE FOR THE SEASON. 
Lawrence Hyam has to an- 


nounce his preparations for the Autumn and 
Winter. Gentlemen wiil now find his Stock of Gar- 
ments for immediate wear complete in every de- 
partment. The productions of the various Manufac- 
turers exceed, in variety of design and material, those 
of all former years. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S OVERCOATS, 
of the LATEST FASHION, comprising the 
INVERNESS CAPE, the ALBERT, the CLAREN- 
DON, the SAC, &c., are made from the most suitable 
~~ and in the strongest manner. 21s, 30s. 
42s., 508. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S WALKING DRESS, 
and SURTOUT COATS,—sound in material 
and make, exact in fit, and fashionably designed and 
finished.—Surtout and Dress Coats, 26s. and 60s. 
Walking Coats, from 14s. to 35s. 








AWRENCE HYAM’S VESTS, in 
= Cloth, Silk, —_— oes oes — oa 
n wear ress purposes, fau n 
and makeutal, varying in price, from 4s. 6d. to 21s. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S TROUSERS 
4 celebrated for their true and comfortable fit 
made of the strongest and newest fabrics.—I’rice, 
10s. 6d., 128., 14s. 6d., 178., 218. 
City EstastisumentT— 
36, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
Weert Env EstastisumentT— 
189 any 190, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


[he Surplice Shirt (ac- 
knowledged as the most comfortable and durable 
Shirt ever Fog produced), made to measure. 6s, 6d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 6d.. and 10s. 6d. Cards for self-measure- 
ment. JOHN SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st., W. 





(jreenhall, maker of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxford-street, London, W. (Two west of the 
Circus.) Overcoats, £22 28, Frock Coats, £2 10s., 
Dresa Coats £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 1s. 325, Oxford-st., W. 





CERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE. 


A® Act of Charity. A Gen- 


tleman having been cured of nervous debility 

of long standing, the result of early errors, and after 
much mental and bovlily suffering, thinks it but 
charitable to render such information to others 
similarly situated as may restore them to health 
without exposure. Full particulars sent to any 
address, by enclosing two postage ome to pespay 
tage. Address THOMAS HOWARD, Esq., Clive- 

ouse, near Birmingham. 

















The Leader and ey — 





(Fen. 4, 1860. 











M« P pis n’s Electro-Silver | 


ATE ius D TABLE CUTLERY. 
Mavufacturers Special | 


the 
Appa menttatheQ thucen ae ~~ — 
Show loom mf and ee Kine William Street. London 
he largest a of ELECTRO- 


BI Lea PL. PLAT. aa TABLE CUTLERY in the 
stent which is transmitted direct from their manu- 

















factory, Queen’ 's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
iddie | Double {Kings’s | Liily 
Pattern | Thread.| Patttern} Pattern. 
BIL s. £s.d ge kyr 
12 Table Forks.../= 116 0}214 63 6 0 
12 Table Spore \2} 116 |) 2 14 0) 3 0 343 8 
12 Dessert S17 42002 4 02M 0 
12 Dewser'spo 17@200240602M 6 
Tea Spoons Bloas oli 4017 0116 0 

SIDE DISHE 


ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD "NICKEL SILVER 
snitable for Vegetables, Curries, and Entrées. Per set 
of 4 Dishes. 

No. 2. ¢. a 
® #678 Gadroon Oblong Pattern, Light Plating 8 ‘ 0 
x 5137 ag eae and Handle, similar to a 

avwaiitbthecarthaitihdubtstebainalesnedlip se 10 15 
x 1786 = Ditto ditto stronger ditto 13 0 0 
4012 4otgn Scrol! Pattern, enowamenn” . 

ped iebatliaatadhrhnGienseitidiesoveseens 12 

EB 4013} te Pattern Dish 0 
By removing the Handles from the Covers, the set of 

four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 

B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a elaborate De- 

sign, with rich Scroll Border all round 17 19 0 
Hot Water Dishes for above extra 15 0 0 
0 





© 1797 Threaded a equally good as the 
Norfulk Pa 16 12 


THEATRES AND. AMUSEMENTS. 


—~>—- 


THEATRE agg DRURY LANE. 
Lessee, Mr. E. T. Surrn. 

Engagement and First Appearance at this theatre 
of the eminent Tragedian Mr. Charles Dillon. 

Triumphant career and continued success of the 
brilliant a 

The Reduce volte as usual, at this Theatre, viz. : 

Upper gallery, 6d -; lower gallery, 1s.; pit and 
upper boxes, 2s.; first circle, 2s. 6d.; dress circle, 4s. ; 


| Stalls, 5s.; private boxes, for two persons, 10s. 6d.; 


do., four persons, 1, 1}, and 2 guineas each. 


On Monday and during the week, Her Majesty’s 
servants will perform (compres into three acts), 
Sheridan Knowles’s play, 


WILLIAM TELL. 


Characters by Messrs. Charles Dillon, Mellon, Peel, 


| burl 


ROYAL , PRINCESS’ s THEATRE, 


r. A. Harri 
Espinosa, oa Mallen “Marietta ‘Rosetti .the Dele- 
| a oo , and the Royal Princess’s Rifles every 


| evening. 
# Last six —_ of THE CRICKET ON 
HEARTH. cters by Messrs. Ryder, oe 


Frank Matthews, Cathcart; Me:dames Leclerq, 
Clifford, R. Leclerq, Wadham, and Laidlaw. 4 

After which, the new grand comic Christmas 
esque Pantomime (by H.J. Byron, Esq.), entitled 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER; or, Harlequin King 
Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table. Jack, 
Miss Louise Keeley ; Clown, Mr. A. Forrest: Panta. 
loon, Mr. Paulo; Harlequin, Mr. Cormack ; Columbine, 


| Miss Caroline Adams. 


| and ORIGI 


On Monday, February yy will be vr a ae a NEW 
Oo 


AL COMEDY, by H. Exq. Prin. 


| cipal Characters by Miss — lotta Leclera, Miss Chif- 
Me 


Farre!l, Dellafield, and Emery; Miss Thirlwall and | 


Miss Pag e. 

To conttale with the original. 
Pantomime of JACK AND E BEAN STALK, by 
E. L. Blanchard. The New and Splendid Scenery, 
with Novel Effects, by Mr. W. Beverley. 

Mdlies. Morlacchi and Balbo, with 100 Coryphées 
and Ladies of the Ballet. 

The last two Grand Morning Performances of the 
Pantomime on Wednesday next, Feb. 8th, and Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 15th, at Two o'clock precisely. 

Doors open at half-past six, to commence at seven 
precisely. 

Parties at a distance, by addressing Mr. Nugent, 


| box-office, with a post-office order, will meet with 


Hot Water Dishes forabove ....extra 15 10 0 | 


DISH COVERS, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. 
Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 18 

inches; and two of 14 inches each. 
No. Complete set of 4 Covers. 
E 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scrolt Hanille .... 10 10 0 
® 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, 

either Plain or Gadroon edge, very 

hendsome . 1312 0 
® 3812 Shrewsbury Patiern, with bold Beaded 

Edge and Handles . 15 
eB 4085 Greek Ornament Pattern, * matches 

F 4375 Side Dishes ...... - 3 
s 4851 Warwick ape yonugon ‘4853 Side 

SOE ck thes camecth aeeneronecans OO 


A Costly Book of ath with I’rices attached, 
may be had on application. Estimates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships,and Regi- 
mental Messes 

MAPPIN “BROTHERS, 67 
Street. City, London, E.C 
lery Works, Sheffield. 


‘['ecth replaced. 


and 63, King Wiliam 
; Manufactory, Queen’s Cut- 





Decay ed 


Teeth restored. Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon- | 


Dentist, snmplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without 
extracting Teeth or Stumps on his never-tailing and 
painiess principle of self-adhesion ; rendering detec- 
tion impossible. Articulstion and mastication guar- 
anteed. Dccayed Teeth rendered inxensible to pain, 
and stopped with his Osteoplastic Enamel—o the 
same colour as the Teeth, permanently useful, and 
lasting unchanged for years, (a most important diseo- 
very in Dental Science!) Loose Teeth, fastened, &c. 
Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation tree. 
strictly moderate. 314. Regent.street (opposiie the 
Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


A Boon to Nervous Suf- 


FERERS, — The New Medical 
Gratuitous _irculation, 


Charges | 


Guide for | 
A Nervous Surrerex having | 


been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of | 


Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and ation. 
by fo lowing the instructions given in the MED 

GUIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
prt and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 
required, Address, James Wattacer, Esq., Wiltord 
House, Burton Crescent. Tavistock Sq, London. W.C 





GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITs NATURAL 
UR. 


L 


euralgia, Nervous Head- 


ache, Gheweitie, and Stiff Joints cured by 
by F. M. HERRINGS PATENT MAGNETIC 
BRUSILES, 10s. and 158.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. oe 20s. 
Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by IF. M. H.'s 
Patent Preventive Brush. Price 4s. and 5s. 

Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London, where may 
be had, Gz tis, the illustra smoky” Bon “Why Hair 
becomes Grey, and its Rem Sold by all Chy- 
mists and Perfumers of repute. 


(PHE HARRIS FUND. 


COMMITTEE 
Messrs. Baber (W.), 

Brough (R. B. ,: 
Buckstone (J. B.) 

Butler (Henry), 
Chippendale (—-), 

Cotter (Thomas;, Tomlins (F. G.), 

arrett (L.), Vining (Fredk. ). 
It is proposed by a few friends of the deceased to raise 
a fund for the UC iidren of of the late Charles Harris, who 
are left totally unprevided for—the father having 
struggled for years with misfortune, !1l health. and 
many reverses and failures in his business as a Thea- 
trical and General Bookseller. This appeal is ear- 
nestly addressed to gentlemen ; for the 
“* Theatrical which stood opposite Coveut 
Garden Theatre reer tt must be well re- 
membered. — Committee _wiil 





| “Messrs. Rican (Louis) 
Mackenzie (D.), 
te J (G,), 
Reberte (E.1 
Tilbury (W. ti ). 





ICAL | 


attention. 
On Monday, Feb. 13, will be produced a New and 
Original Drama, by an English author. 
Stage-manager, Mr. Robert Rexby. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and 
Me. W. HARRISON 
SEVENTH WEEK of THE PANTOMIME. 
Complete success of Henry Leslie's new Operetta. 


On Monday 
TROVATORE. 
Messrs. Santley, Henry Haigh, Walworth, Lyall, Miss 
Parepa, and Miss P))ling. 
On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, a new ope- 


retta, entitled 
ROMANCE. 


Music by Henry Leslie. Messrs. G. Honey and W. 
Harrison, Miss Thirlwall and Miss Louisa Pyne. 
On Wednesday and Friday 


THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Messrs. G. Honey, St. Albyn, H. Corri, and W. 
rison; Misses Thirlwall and Louisa P — 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

To cone'ude each evening with 

PUSS IN BOOTS, 

Or, Harlequin andthe Fairy of the Golden Palms. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, 
Talliens, Clara Morgan, and Infants Lauri. 

Splendid scenery, new effects, transfurmations, 
French dances, Mdlles Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, 
Mons. Vandris, 

The Pantomime produced by Mr. E. Stirling. 

Doors open at half-past Six, commence at Seven. 
No charge for booking, or fees to box-keepers. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Man- 
ager, Mr. Edward Murray. 

Last grand Morning Performances, on Wednesday 
next, at Two o'clock. 

Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. 
upwards; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s. ; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s. 3 Pe. 2s. 64. ; _Amphitheatre, Is. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Monday, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, THE 
STRANGER. Mrs. Haller, Miss Amy Sedgwick, 


Har- 





| with the great Haymarket Pantomime of VALEN- 





TINE’S DAY. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
Miss Amy Sedgwick will appear as Mrs. Oakley, in 


the Comedy of THE JEALOUS WIFE After 
which the Pantomime. Scenery by Fenton. Panto- 
mimists, the unrivalled Leclergs. 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W.S Emden. 


Monday and during the —. will be performed NINE 
POINTs OF THE LA Characters by Messrs. 
Addison, G. Vining; . Cottrell and Charles, and 
Mrs. Stirling. 

After which, the new Extravaganza, b ye B. 
Brough, entitled, ALFRED THE GRE Cha- 
racters, by Messrs. Robson. H. Wigan, & “Cuoke, 
F. Vining, F. Charles, H. Rivers, H. Cooper, and 
Franks; Misses Nelson, Herbert, Cottrell, Mesdames 
ny hens, and W.S. Emden. Toconclude with THE 

CKMAKER’S HAT. Characters by Messrs. 
G. ‘Cooke, F. Charles, Il. Cooper; Mesdames Herbert, 
Stephens, and W. 8S. Emden, 
Doors open at 7 7. - Commence at] half- If-past 7 a 


THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 


Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 


| Due notice will be given of the recovery of Donna Isa- 


bel Cubas from her severe ~ ey 

On Monday, and ~~ the week, a new Drama, 
ealled A TA ie OF TWO CITIES, in Tom Taylor, 
Esq., from the story of that name by Mr. Charles 
Dickens. Prineipal characters by Messieurs James 
Vining, Walter Lacy, Villiers, Rouse, Forrester, J. 
Johnstone, T.Lyon, Morton, Palmer, White, H. butler, 
Clifford, and Fredericks; Misses Kate Saville, Stuart, 
Turner, Mrs. Campbell, and Madame Cevesre. 
After which the New Grand Christmas Exrrava- 
ganza and Comic Pantomime, entitled, Kixe ‘Tnrusu- 
BEARD. THE LatTLe Per AND THE Great Passion ; or, 


magical, comical 


| anda BORDER MARRIAGE 


ford, Mrs. Weston, and Iville. F, 
Matthews, H. Saker, fe ag R. Catheart, Gar. 
den, &e. 

, By desire, an extra Morning ~ aes of the 
P. on ) 





» February 
Children under 10 years of age, half-price. 
mence at 2. 


ROYAL ‘ST. ‘JAMES’S ‘THEATRE, 
Kino street, St. James's. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuarrenron. 
Directress, Miss Wyxpnam. 
Nearest theatre to Chelsea and Westminster, the 
Park being open to carriages and foot-passengers all 
hours of the night. 
On Monday and Tuesday A DEAD SHOT. A 
HOUSEHOLD FAIRY, MY NAME IS NORVAL, 
On Wednesday will 


positively be produced an entirely new Burlesque, 


Com- 


| entitled DIDO, supported by the entire strength of 


the Compan 
Reduced Prices—Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 
Box-office open from 11 till 5 daily.—Doors open 
at half. past 6, commence : at7 7. 


MR. HOWARD | GLOVER 
Respectfully announces that his GRAND ANNUAL 
CONCERT will take piace at DRURY LANE 
THEATRE, on MONDAY MORNING, February 20, 
commencing at One o'clock, when Mr. Sims Reeves, 


| Miss arepa, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Louisa 


Vinning, Miss Laura Baxter, Signor Belletti, Mr. 
Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Madame Weiss, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Geo. Perren, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Las- 
celles, Miss Louise Keeley, Miss E Horder, Miss 
Lindo, Herr Molique, Miss Eyles, Mr Benedict, Signor 
Randegger, Mr. Land, Mr. Lawler, Miss Teresa 
Jeffreys, Mr. Vincent Ww allace, Miss Malah Homer, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Baxter, Miss J. Wells, Miss Gerard, Mr. F. Berger, 
and the LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
will appear, in conjunction with all the other greatest 
artistsat the momentin London. 
The Band _— ibe complete in every department, 
t , Mr. Howard Glover, aud 
Mr. Alfred "Metlon 


Gallery, 1s ; pit and of boxes, 1s. 6d_; first cirele, 
2s.; dress circle and stalls, 3s.; private boxes, from 
103.6  Tiekets for all parts of the house to be had of 
Mr. Howard Glover, 28, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, 
at the box-office of the theatre, and of all the principal 
music-sellers. 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ Ss “ONLY APPEARANCE 
This Season at a MORNING CONCERT will be at 
Howard Glover's Monster Concert, at Drury Lane, on 
Monday, F *ebruary 20. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 

Miss ARABELLA GODDARD, HERR MOLIQUE,. 
SIG. PIATTI, and MISS SUSANNA COLE will 
appear at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
St. James’s Hall, on Monday Evening next. 
February 6th. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. For full 
Var iculars, see Programme. Sofa Stalls 5s. Bal- 
emmy 3s, Unreserved Seata Is. Tickets may be- 
obtained at the Hall, 23, Piecadilly; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Cramer & Co’s. 201, Re- 
gent-street; and Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond- 
street. 

OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, GLEES, AND 
MADRIGALS,. LastyWeek. EGYPTIAN HALL. 
(Dudley Guliery.) The London Glee and Madriga 
Union, under arrangement with Mr. Mitchell, wilt 
give their highly successful Entertainment of Glees,. 
Madrigals. and Old English Ballads, (for the last 
week) every Evening at Half-past Eight, and on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings at Ha!f- 
past ‘Two.—Conductor, = LAND; Literary Illus- 
trator, T. OLIPHANT. — The .Programme wil? 
comprise ‘the most celebrate: part Songs of Pearsall. 
Horsley, Webbe, Bishop, &c. &c., and renowned O'e 
English’ Ballads. Reserved Seats, 5 5s. Unreserved,,. 
2s. A few Fauteuils, 5s. which may be secured at Mr. 
Mite hell’ s Royal Library, 43, Old Bond- street, w. 





MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL 

In their brilliant comic and musical Illustrations of 
Character at the St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, EVERY 
EVENING, (Saturday excepted. ) New songs and 
characters, Mr. Howard Paul's Impersonation, “ The 
Man who knows Everybody,” cre tes a furore of 
applause. The wonderful “ Living Photograph”. of 
Mr. Sims Reeves Every Evening in “ Come into the- 
Garden, Maud,” and new Spanish Song, by F. Wallen- 
stein, entitled «Lola. ” Morning Representations on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays at Three. 

Stails. 38. Area 2s. Gallery Is. Commence at 8. 
Tloward Paul's *‘ Book of Songs” (a3 sung in the 
Entertainment) free by post for six stamps. 


Wild Spo Sports in the United 

STA TES.—The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley 
having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made: 
exclusively for Tne Fieup), is now po aay J his. 
experiences and exploits in the columns of Te Fre.p,. 
to be eoutinued weekly. Mr. Berkeley's success in 


Haunting the Buffalo and other wild animals has been 





Harvequin Hariz, axnp THe Fairy Goon H 
in which is presented one of the most novel, costly, 
and brilliant effects ever witnes<ed. ed and 
Painted by Mr. William Calleott. King Thrush- 
beard, Miss Julia St. George. 

Box-oflice open from Eleven to Five daily. 


unpr Tue Frexp is devoted to a record of 
Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country 
Pursuits. Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in 
return for seven stamps. Subscription, 7s. 7d. per 
quarter; 15s. 2d. half-yearly ; re year.— 

Office, 346 Strand, Laden, we 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS POLICY OF NAPOLEON III. 


HE Ruler of France is said to have turned over a new leaf 

in the history of the Empire. It is indeed most true; and 
ag every leaf has two pages, so that which has obeyed the 
finger of Narotron III. presents more sides than one. On 
the first is inscribed Freedom for the National Industry; on 
the other, Freedom for the National Church. Conscience and 
trade are alike called upon to discard the superstitious awe of 
foreign superiority by which they have long been enslaved. 
French skill, invention, and perseverance are called upon to rise 
superior to the fear of English competition; while French 
Catholicity is reminded of the essential distinction that exists 
between doctrinal communion with Rome and unpatriotic sub- 
serviency to her political errors. In both these great and vital 
interests of the people committed to his care, the restorer of the 
Empire seems to be animated with the ambition of raising their 
moral tone, by stimulating in its true and legitimate sense the 
national pride. As a practical philosopher he well knows the 
inestimable value of self-respect in a nation; and having re- 
vived the national confidence in its military prowess by the 
triumphs of Sebastopol and Solferino, he desires to develop its 
civil and ecclesiastical self-respect, by leading it to encounter 
without misgiving the peaceful competition of foreign enter- 
prise, and to resist without hesitation the overweening preten- 
sions of Ultramontanism. ‘This is indeed to imitate a policy 
worthy of a great name—worthy of grateful remembrance. 
"ven though it were temporarily to fail, its author, looking on- 
ward through the telescope of time, and calmly anticipating the 
future estimate of history, might, with the poet, legitimately 
exclaim—‘‘ Lvegi monumentum ere perennius.” Simultaneously 


to have pronounced the commercial and the ecclesiastical eman- 


cipation of a great country, and thereby to have simultaneously 
challenged the resistance of all the elements of selfish hope and 
fear which habits of an opposite kind naturally engender, is in- 
deed to play a great historic part, and to merit, not the mere 
passing applause of the hour, but the lasting respect of en- 
lightened opinion throughout the world. We have said that 
such an attempt to assert for his country civil and religious 
equality with the most pretentious of its neighbours, is one 
worthy of a great ruler, even though for a time it should appear 
to fail. But it will not fail. The chords that have been struck 
in the national heart, are not newly strung. Though long con- 
demned to silence they have always been there ; and this is where 
the true discernment of statesmanship proves its superiority to the 
tact and cunning of surface politicians. M. WaLewsk1, and the 
whole buzzing swarm of courtiers, bureaucrats, and mercenary 
haskers in the sunshine of the Empire, would have voted unani- 
mously, had they been consulted, against the publication of Le Pape 
et Le Congrés, or the decree extinguishing prohibitions. Why 
rin any risk of present unpopularity for the mere permanent 
xood of the people? Why sacrifice administrative ease for ex- 
perimental benefit to the souls and the bodies of millions of 
people? Why hazard the interruption of selfish enjoyments, 
capable of being countered and clutched, for the sake of the 
eratitude that too often proves ephemeral? Why barter the 
«lad grimace of satisfied sycophants for-the inappreciable gra- 
titude of the people? Why interrupt the luxury of present 
quiet for the pursuit of eventual fame? The logie of such 
counsellors is, from their point of view, irresistible; but hap- 
pily for himself, for France, and for mankind, Napoxeon ITT. is 
accustomed to look upon the field of domestic and foreign affairs 
from a wholly different point of view; and having once decided 
on his course, he shows the most unswerving resolution in 
adhering to it. 

It were a great mistake on the part of Englishmen, to con- 
found the new policy of the French Emperor in civil or religious 
matters, with that which is established in this country. NAPOLEON 
11. confesses himself to be a convert neither to Protestantism 
nor to Peelism. He is not a Propagandist of new tenets, but, 
on the contrary, a careful student of authority, and respecter of 
deeply rooted convictions. In his battle with the Jesuits and 
AN TONELLI, he eschews all appeals to revolutionary doctrines. in 
the Church, and repudiates all thought of schism. He en- 
trenches himself scrupulously within the time-honoured limits of 
the ‘‘ Gallican Liberties ;’ and quotes the words of Bossugr, 


among French Catholics regarded as the most orthodox. of 
teachers. Neither does he commit the error of his uncle, 


who forgot the respect due to the Pope in his impatience 
of political thwartings. Whatever censures Prius IX. may 
be ill advised enough to pronounce on the Government 
of France, that Government will still persist in protecting his 
city, his palace, and his person from molestation. No 
other power shall be permitted to share the honour of being 
his guard ; and the most spiteful of sympathizers in the Pope’s 
perplexities shall not have an excuse for levying a pennyworth of 
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pity on the score of St. Perer’s successor being threatened or 
driven from his palace-home. True wisdom this, and true 
loyalty to the feelings and instincts of the community he governs. 
The French wish well to the Italians, but they wish no ill to the 
Pope. They would like to see Italy free from the yoke of the 
Hapsburgs and the Bourbons, but they would not like to see 
the head of their Church a captive or an exile. Their sagacious 
sovereign understands their sentiments, and courageously seeks 
to realize them. They do not want reaction in Central Italy, 
and in their name he has told Europe it shall not be. They 
not want the subversion of the Vatican, and he has undertaken 
to sentinel its safety. The obligations are indeed onerous, and 
the responsibility is great ; but were he to evade either one or 
the other half of them, he would not be the Imperial impersona- 
tion of the mind of France. 


So, likewise, with regard to emancipated industry. He is 
content to walk in the ways of Turgor, and to act in conformity 
with the reasoning of Huskisson and of Torrens, rather than 
affect to be an eleventh hour labourer in the field of our present 
Free Trade doctrinaires. He thinks it wiser to conduct the 
community he governs gradually through the bypaths of modified 
protection, than to chuck them violently and suddenly into un- 
qualified free trade. It is not necessary for us to argue the 
comparative results of the two methods economically. There 
may be differences of opinion amongst theorists on the 
point; but this much all, we think, must own, namely, that 
the more cautious course is that which promises the least amount 
of immediate popularity, and prolongs to the greatest extent -the 
echoes of dissatisfaction and complaint. Were the produets of 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Stoke, by a wave of the fiscal wand, per- 
mitted to be brought into the great towns of the empire from 
and after a certain day, the wonderment and applause of the 
multitude who would thus be enabled to purchase cutlery, pottery, 
and woollen stuffs at fabulously cheap rates, would be raised to 
the greatest conceivable height. The vested interests, on the 
other hand, would have less time to cabal and to eomplain ; 
and their real or supposed injuries would have less chance of 
being heard amid the clamour of popular joy. The Emperor 
disdains, however, to avail himself of the adventitious aid in 
question. He is content to abolish prohibitions, and to begin 
by the admission of raw materials only free of duty. On all 
manufactured goods he proposes to preserve protecting duties ; 
and not even his anxiety to conclude a commereial treaty with 
England has led him into consenting to lower those duties 
beyond thirty per cent. Instead of reading in this cireum- 
spection evidences of a wavering policy, we confess we see in it 
the proofs of a settled and stable purpose. It is that of a man 
whose reasons have been convinced of the worth of great prin- 
ciples, and who has the moral courage to work them out not in 
the most madeap tandem, but in the securest way. Truly it 
may be said of him as it was said of Mrrapgau,—Z1 ira loin, il 
croit ! 


REFORM.—CORRUPT COST OF ELECTIONS. 

JARLIAMENTARY Reform, to be effective and complete 
in the sight of all honest men, must not only deal with the 
proper alloeation of seats, and the due concession of the fran- 

chise, but with the purity and freedom of elections. We ma 
multiply constituencies and multiply voters, here a little and 
there a little, or, what is perhaps more probable, here a great 
deal too little, and there a great deal too much. Very large 
constituencies are as positive an evil as very small ones; and it 
is as manifest a mischief that a few voters who may be bam- 
boozled, bullied or bought, should have the power of naming a 
member of the senate, because they happen to be householders 
in some miserable mildewed hamlet, as it is that hundreds or 
thousands of intelligent citizens in a populous town should feel 
themselves utterly powerless to exercise any appreciable influ- 
ence in an election, on account of the multitudinous character of 
the constituency. It is to be hoped, therefore, that though the 
aggregate number of Members of Parliament ought not to be 
increased, the aggregate number of constituencies may be ; that 
the size of constituencies may be brought within somewhat more 
reasonable limits ; and that the value of individual votes may, 
to a certain extent, be more equalized. In like manner we may 
confidently trust that a large, industrious, and intelligent class, 
both in town and country, will be included in the benefits of the 
forthcoming ministerial Bill. We have no expectation that its 
provisions will go as far as we could wish. We have always 
advocated the enfranchisement of every householder who shall 
be resident and be liable to the payment of rates. To this we have 
no doubt that we shall come at last. Meanwhile we shall not 
object to take any instalment of a substantial kind, such as a £5 

or £6 occupation franchise. 

But, whatever may be done with seats or with votes, it is mami- 
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festly indispensable that some new and stringent law should be 
made to check the misuse of money at elections. As the case 
now stands, there is literally no limit to the extent to which 
honest candidates may be plundered, or to which profligate can- 
didates may diffuse the taint of corruption. Excessively large 
constituencies are indeed a fertile source of the former evil, as 
excessively small constituencies are of the latter. But we must 
not deceive ourselves with the hope that these are the only 
causes, or that if they were removed either the one or the other 
would thereupon cease. Take, for example, Norwich, containing 
six thousand one hundred and seventy-five electors, —or Hull, with 
its constituency of five thousand four hundred and ninety-four ; 
yet both of them unhappily notorious for the extravagant cost of 
their elections, and for the gross misuse of money by both Whig 
and Tory agents. Nobody at all conversant with such matters, 
speaking under a sense of moral responsibility, will venture to 
say that the mere lowering of the franchise from £10 to £6 
would put a stop to extravagant or corrupt expenditure in either 
place. The price of votes in the market would in all probability 
be lowered in proportion as their number was increased ; but no 
moral or political restraint whatever would thereby be imposed. 
It is folly to talk of increased risk of exposure when risk there is 
literally none. Practically, bribery is not an offence punishable 
by law, no more than was witchcraft in our grandfathers’ time, 
though certain obsolete statutes declared it to be so. Repressive 
laws that don’t and can’t work are, to all intents and purposes, no 
laws at all, and at present we have no other. The revelations made 
in the report of the Commissioners appointed toinquire into corrupt 
practices at Gloucester, must stagger the most incredulous dreamer 
about purity. Every witness of experience in contested elections 
— including Sir Witt1am Hayter, the late Secretary to the Trea- 
sary; Admiral BerkeLey, who was frequently returned for 
Gloucester; Sir Ropert Carpen, the late Tory member, and 
Mr. Pricer, his former Whig colleague—concurred in scoffing at 
the hypocritical nullity of what is called the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act ; and the Commissioners, in very significant terms, 
intimate their coincidence in the popular belief that Parliament 
never intended that Act as anything but a screen and a sham. 
They accompany this intimation with a most positive and precise 
declaration of its absolute inutility, and with some useful sug- 
gestions on various points whenever the subject shall be seriously 
taken in hand. One of these is, that any candidate should be 
precluded, under the penalties of a misdemeanour, from paying 
any money, either before or after the election, save through the 
election agent and auditor; another is that some limit shall be 
placed on the employment of solicitors as agents, and of humble 
men as messengers or subordinate canvassers. 

Mr. Me.tor, Q.C., who represents Nottingham in the present 
House of Commons, has obtained leave to bring in a bill embody- 
ing these suggestions, as well as some others professedly aimed at 
the direct traffic in votes. He proposes that either the briber or 
the bribed should be exonerated from legal consequences upon his 
turning approver, and giving true testimony ina criminal proceed- 
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ing against the other party to the crime; and he would give a | 


i diseretion to the judge who tried the case to sentence the 
offender to hard labour as well as imprisonment for six months. 
But who is to prosecute? Mr. MELLOR says anybody that 
likes, provided he gives security to the extent of £200 for the 
payment of costs in case the charge turned out to be unsus- 
tainable! We fervently hope the House of Commons will spare 
itself the ignominy which must attach to the enactment of a law 
so flagrantly farcical and worse than foolish. Prosecutions for 
bribery will never be undertaken by private individuals, save in 
rare and worthless instances, where some personal object is to be 
gained. Prosecutions for other offences are undertaken daily, 
from an active sense of individual wrong or injury sustained. 
But it is contrary to the instincts of English life that a respect- 
able citizen should turn delator against his fellow-citizens who 
have done him no harm : and if prosecutions were attempted by 
any mere party tool or hack, the disgust and resistance they 
would provoke would speedily warp the integrity of witnesses, 
and paralyze the judicial rigour of jurors. ‘There is but one 
way of dealing with the matter, and that is by appointing 
a number of men of standing, learning, and integrity to 
initiate, prepare, and conduct prosecutions in the name 
of the Crown, as for an offence against the public health 
and public weal. The expense of such proceedings ought in 
every case to be borne by the county or borough where the 


pressure of the community to bear upon the tendencies to elec- 
toral corruption. 
to juries, who, it is supposed, would be unwilling to give verdicts 
against their neighbours or townsmen : and some persons of great 
weight and experience have recommended that wpon any suffi- 











offence had been committed ; for we take it as now almost con- | 
ceded, that nothing is more important than to bring the moral | 


A difficulty has been suggested with regard | 





cient allegation on oath of such a danger to the due administration 
of justice, the criminal plaint should be heard in an adjoining 
county. But, upon the whole, we are not much inclined to fear 

the defeat of justice by the means referred to. A much more 
serious question seems to us to arise upon the motive which the 

receiver of a bribe must have to turn approver upon the person. 
who offered it. We are, in general, very averse to holding out 

the inducements of pecuniary rewards for testimony. We feel 
all the danger with which the practice is surrounded, and we 
should much rather try in the first instance what could be accom- 
plished without resort to such stimulants. As for the infliction 
of hard labour as an aggravation of punishment, we own we 
think it inapplicable to the nature of the case. Those who are 
likely to be found guilty of the offence, must often be of a class. 
to whom such a punishment would be exceedingly severe, while to 
others, not less criminal, it would, by reason of their previous 
habits, be a matter of comparative indifference; and yet if the judge 
were to sentence a merchant or a solicitor to mere imprisonment 
for having given five pounds to a working man for his vote, and 
on the same day to sentence a shipwright or a weaver to the 
same term of incarceration with hard labour, nothing would 
clear the bench from the imputation of class injustice. We had 
much rather see the establishment of certainty than of severity in 
the administration of our criminal code ; and we know the two 
things to be incompatible. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 
OMA LOCUTA EST; so there is an end of controversy. 
“No Surrender” is the mot d’ordre shouted from the 
Vatican, and handed on with the fiery cross throughout the 
serried legions of the faithful. The Encyclical is the answer to 
the Imperial advice to the Curia to abandon the milian 
provinces, and to be quick about it, if it would not throw away 
the last chance of keeping Umbria and the Marches. Nor is 
there any mistaking the spirit which breathes throughout this 
fresh Papal manifesto. It is war to the knife. With no less 
deadly purpose, if with the same cat-like stealthiness as marked 
the distribution of the chupatties amongst our Sepoy regiments 
three years ago, is the signal of revolt against the secular powers 
sent through the sable ranks by the Chief Brahmin and Apostle 
of Legitimacy. 

There is the usual amalgam of whine and menace in 
the missive. A holy dampness suffuses the whole, although 
the editors, for the most part, have spared the handker- 
chiefs of their readers by considerately suppressing the weep- 
ing prophet’s moistest passages as “verbiage,” leaving us 
to supply the sighs and groans for ourselves. Everybody knows 
that, like another Jos, with whom Mr. Dickens has familiarised 
us all, the illustrious sufferer who again passionately calls on 
“all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Ordinaries in grace and communion with the Holy See,” for 
sympathy and help, always has the main laid on, and a service- 
pipe ever ready for pious uses. 

One is hardly surprised to find’ a rather more dizarre patch- 
work of prayers and profane swearing in this instance, than on 
those less exciting occasions when none but spiritual interests 
have been at stake. The “ buttered thunder” has certainly been 
laid under heavy contribution. But whether wetted with tears 
or scorched by blasphemies, every shred of the document speaks 
one and the same unfaltering language. An unflinching and 
proud resolve not to budge a foot’s breadth in the presence of 
any power however imposing, any reason however urgent, or 
any representations however respectful, is ostentatiously paraded 
throughout. Appeals to pity, abject as those of an unprotected 
female, are lavishly resorted to; but it is only in reinforcement 
of feminine obstinacy, and for the purpose of enabling that wilful 
woman, the Church, who will have her way, the better to carry 
her point. Non possumus is still her well-worn text. The old 
flag, with the device of the Cross Keys, is once more nailed to 
the creaking mast of Perer’s labouring bark, and with decks 
cleared for action the crew of the “ Immaculate Conception” 
hurls defiance at the enemy. Sink or swim, all or none must be: 
saved. The Holy Father cannot yield one jot of his sovereign 
authority, which, as he adroitly reminds his large family, he 
holds only as a life-tenant, and as a sort of trustee for them all. 
So the persecuted Pontiff, cheerfully tucking the powder-bags 
under his arms, calmly prepares for the stake, and is ready to 
die in defence of his jure divino and indefeasible “ right” to 
oppress and torture his subjects. Between the “apostolic 
liberty” of roasting them or being roasted himself, he leaves 
the Imperial Inquisition no possible alternative, unless, indeed, 
the civil powers would like a turn on the spit. 

Of course the Pope is terribly in earnest. We are to believe 
that he really courts martyrdom in this most singular of causes, 
i. e., always providing his laudable attempt to kindle a crusade: 
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should end in a mere flash in the pan. The inviolable sacred- 
ness of the rule of Heaven's Vicegerent over those provinces 
which implored the Vienna Congress to set over them rather a 
prince from the antipodal region of the universe, is at last 
unblushingly declared to be part and parcel of Christianity. 
We thought it would come to this. Development runs on at 
racehorse speed in our days. There is nothing like it, save, 
perhaps, a galloping consumption. Only last New Year’s Day, 
for instance, when His Holiness at Rome was angrily railing 
against “the tissue of hypocrisies,” Father Faper, of the 
Oratory, was preaching in Brompton that worship is due to the 
Pope analogous to that paid by all good Catholics to the Holy 
Sacrament!—he might have said like that rendered by the 
Tibetians to their Grand Lama. This novel Fabrication of the 
Oratory is just now, it is said, all the rage amongst the more 
zealous Catholics in Paris, where a translation of the sermon 
has been published, and sold by thousands of copies. Why, 
therefore, should not the god, like APotio at Delphi, have a 
holy territory, on whose sacred soil powers at deadly feud else- 
where—as was the case with France and Austria lately—shall 
suspend their mutual hostility, in a combined effort to keep down 
the sacrilegious risings of the Temple slaves? The miracle, like 
the memorable truce between HErop and Pontius Prnate, is, 
surely, proof of a Providential design. Let us not, therefore, 
treat too lightly the current rumour, that the Pope, having 
succeeded so well in establishing, without a General Council, the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, is shortly about to pro- 
mulgate, in the same autocratic style, that of his own Temporal 
Sovereignty. For, odd as it seems to us sinners of the Gentiles, 
the Encyclical Letter has already broken ground on the subject 
in the most decisive manner, by actually elevating this startling 
doctrine to the rank of an article of religious faith. 

The Church, Pivs IX. now tells us ex cathedra, “ makes it a 
glory to defend and teach, that by a particular design of Divine 
Providence, which directs and governs all things, civil sovereignty 
lias been given to the Roman pontiff.” 

Such is the last proclaimed articulus stantis vel cadentis 
Ecclesia. This is the curious eredendum which the Catholic 
world is conjured to uphold at all risks, and by all means in its 
power, and for which its chief is ready to welcome the cata- 
combs, exile, or death. Is it not a sublime spectacle? Who 
shall deny to the nineteenth century glories of spiritual heroism, 
before which those of the primitive ages must “ pale their ineffec- 
tual fires?”’ AtTHANAsTUs, CuRYsosTOM, and AMBROSE are 
beaten hollow. They braved the emperors in defence of what they 
believed to be the loftiest mysteries of religion, and the most 
sacred rights of humanity. But to save the mint and anise and 
cummin, not one of them would have risked his little finger. A 
struggle to the death for the temporalities was beyond their 
comprehension, and a martyrdom in the cause of wrong would 
have been quite unintelligible to their rudimentary apprehensions 
of ecclesiastical prerogative. Only across the Atlantic, where 
men have been known to march to the field of battle under 
banners inscribed with the words ‘Gop anp SLavery,” can 
anything like a parallel be discovered. 


THE ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 
YHE arms of the Emperor of France are open to embrace his 
mountain bride; at present the sky is blue, the breeze blows 
fair, and all “ goes merry as a marriage bell.” The entire list of 
the municipal elections at Chambéry show a majority of two-thirds, 
says the Courrier des Alpes, for the friends of the annexation— 
the name, the liberties, and nationality of the Marmot State 
tremble on the balance. The Pays informs us that numerous 
<leputations of magnates from Savoy arrive daily in Paris to pay 
their Parsee homage to the rising sun. All adverse demonstra- 
tions at Chambéry, where the people seem more Italian and 
Piedmontese in inclination, are slighted. The bride meets the 
expectant bridegroom half-way—half-way the snake climbs the 
tree towards the bird; half-way the bird flies down to meet the 
snake. 

Questions of annexation seem to us always much like those of 
marriage. If your daughter, my French friend, is in love with 
Mons. Beavrecarp, and Mons. BEAUREGARD is in love with 
your daughter, in Heaven’s name let them join hands. But if your 
daughter, au contraire, loves that insidious wretch, Mons. MAL- 
VOISIN, and yet you goad her by tears and threats, and all the 
artillery of selfish mothers, to marry Mons. BEAUREGARD, then the 
marriage is not a plighting of mutual love, and an exchange of 
hearts, but a heartless sale, a giving into slavery, a crime in the eyes 
of Gop and man. No matter that, as in Poland, the pair should 
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tion, we think, cannot be disputed; for annexation by force is 
conquest, which is robbery, and can only be maintained, as in 
Hungary and Naples, by the chain and by the sword. 

But there is a limit to allegories. Marriage is essentially a 
yuestion of individual selection ; in annexation the welfare of 
surrounding nations has also to be considered. Savoy, always 
half-French in its tastes, is just now dazzled by the glories of 
France. Should she not be requested to wait, and see what effect 
time might have on this svliiadion, which seems almost too 
passionate to last? Will a country so easily throwing off her 
first husband, be more faithful to her second? Does not the 
conduct of Savoy show some fickleness, some of that impatience 
with the present which Horace philosophically smiled at when 
he made the soldier envy the merchant, and the merchant 
envying the soldier—gui fit? Is it not always the new landlord 
that is to put all things to rights,—the new farm that is to teem 
with gold, the marriage that is to make the old world new 
again? Savoy is suffering from one of the oldest vertigoes that 
has affected our species. Let her Cretins, her stolid, ugly 
peasants, her marmozet boys, help to pay for Cherbourg, and 


_ then hug themselves over their herb soup if they can. 


slowly come together, and a cold friendship arise in the place of | 


love. The crime of an unhallowed union of nations was com- 
gitted there, and is recorded. The morality of this law of annexa- 


We have as reasonable a faith in the French Emperor as any 
one. He is luminous now as the angel that Mruron saw stand- 
ing in the sun, for he wears above his imperial crown the 
magnetic halo of success. To that light, as to a candle in a dark 
night, fly all the diplomatist moths and the a beetles of the 
small discontented States. The more scorched they get the more 
they flap their wings with silly delight, and think how warm it is. 
We do not fear for England, though we do sling our rifle ready 
at our back and give the old Waterloo sword a refresher on the 
grindstone in the yard, just to take the notches out and to keep 
down the blood rust. We value him as a useful ally, as long as 
he remains so. Let France build ships, and try and discover 
remedies for sea-sickness, and rifle her guns, just as she likes ; 
let her conquer the Cochin fowls by the coopful; let her drive 
back the Algerian desert and refound Carthage if she can ;—even 
in territorial aggrandisement there is scope enough for her, and 
for us, and for all Europe, in unknown Africa for the next three 
centuries, and no harm done;—but we really think that at home she 
is strong enough. In that broad, flat, dull country, avenued with 
trees, that presents its broadside to our chalky bulwarks, France 
has thirty-six millions of people to our twenty-nine. She has in 
arms four hundred and nine thousand men to our hundred and 
thirty thousand ; she has even four hundred and sixty-one ships 
to our five hundred and nine. Above all, she has at the head of 
all these men and this treasure a despot, who can sway them with 
his single hand, and strike strong and where he will—no one but 
Gop and His angels resisting him. 

Nations have been compulsorily united before this, races “whose 
very blood would not mix in a basin,” as a proud Scotch lady once 
said, speaking of a mésalliance in her family. In this case there are 
undoubtedly many favourable influences presiding over the union... 
The old wars of Savoy and France—when Savoy Dukes fought 
hard, like faithful warders at the postern gates of Italy—are 
forgotten ; both people remember rather their days of union dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Savoyards, obscure themselves, and poor, 
desire to share the riches and glory of their would-be fester-mother 
—the wolf-grandmother of Red Riding Hood’s story. The country 
Srerne travelled in with unclerical gaiety—the waterfall Rovs- 
SEAU mused over, like a rivulet seeking the sea, pines for anni- 
hilation, and wishes to become a molecule in the Empire of France. 
That Piedmont is to be cramped up—that Swiss liberty is to 
be endangered—is indifferent to the dull Savoyards, for their 
rich men seek place and influence in the court of a new 
master, who may be grateful for their allegiance and ignorant of 
their peccadilloes. The Cretins, wagging their goitres, and the 
Savoyard boys who have seen the wonders of Paris, are in the 
French interest, wnd voce. The herdsmen are too busy looking 
after the robber wolves to attend to danger from France. With 
Italian aspiration the Savoyard, poor and stolid, has no sym- 
pathy. The nation without patriotism deserves annihilation ; 
nor should we lament it, did not the destruction of Savoy tend to 
open the approaches to Switzerland, and to give France another 
foothold on the Mediterranean shore. 

Since the Swiss naturalist HuBER discovered that a certain 
species of ants were systematic slavemakers, it has been sup- 
posed that every human vice has its analogy and resemblance in 
the lower ranks of creation. There may have been rat Napo- 
LEONS ; there certainly are slave states of ants, if Mr. Darwrs 
is correct in his observations. We suppose that some nations 
must enslave, by the same instinct that makes the ant have its pining 
Uncle Toms and weeping Aunt Satuirs. We presume that the 
French must conquer, just as the carrion crow feels impelled, 
almost against his better self, to peck out the sick lamb’s eye. The 
instinct that sends the pet magpie to the stray spoon, leads the 
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Frenchman to extend his frontier. What the uncle did by day, 
the genius of the nephew leads him to do safely by night, 
with smiling face, half-shut coaxing eyes, and waving, depreca- 
ting hand. Now, if England had bought only some fishing 
village opposite Corsica, what a stir there would be in the 
European hive! The grand stand at Epsom just after the winner’s 
number is run up would be nothing to it. We should have 
been called “the robbers of the world,” the “trading cheats of 
both hemispheres,” and other fine names too numerous to men- 
tion. ‘Ten thousand thousand hands would have gripped their 
swords and powder barrels the very night that news was pro- 
claimed—would have been carefully counted in many a Govern- 
ment arsenal ’cross the water. 

The Continent, drunk with French enthusiasm, we could 
searcely expect to care much for the glaciers and cascades, the 
vine patches and mountain forts of Savoy. But surely England, 
so sensitive to every fresh sail that is unrolled in a French dock- 
yard, ought more anxiously to watch this new stride of French 
ambition. About us English there is but one story abroad—we 
are ambitious merchants, who, wanting to conquer a rich country, 
send out missionaries and factors—humble, pious, these agents 
of ours—so the slander goes ;—next ask room for a warehouse : 
it is granted; we fortify it; we turn what was to be an open 
hand into the clenched fist of menace; the people get alarmed 
and attack us, feeling themselves threatened ; we retaliate ; war 
ensues; we take the country, and so England extends her 
righteous empire. It was so in India, it is so in China. “ Les 
voleurs !” is the ready chorus of voices, feet, and hands in diligence, 
train, steamer, or hotel. Yet France has her periodical voleanic 
bursts of conquest, and without getting the ill name we have 
so unjustly got. Fortune is very capricious in labelling 
men with ill names, Let the prodigal son join the Temperance 
movement and save sovereigns in a stocking, he is still shrugged 
at if he gives once upon a time a quiet party. If the prudent 
son launch out suddenly into champagne suppers and chicken- 
hazard, he is only called generous and hospitable. The world 
so likes to have her sons labelled black and white, that she may 
be saved the trouble of studying their dispositions. So Europe 
will persist in calling the robberies of France annexations, and 
the righteous progress of England rank felony. 

In this, as in all other commencements of foreign trouble, we 
have, as usual, to bitterly lament the apathy of our island race to 
Continental affairs. Before the Times’ ery opens—and with it all 
mouths—you might as well speak to a dead man as to our intel- 
ligent public. Years ago men foretold the dangerous advances of 
Russia, and the certainty of our collision with that iceberg in 
the East. Now, the brave Circassian nation, through our heart- 
less dull blindness, has perished, with it went one of the last 
great bulwarks between Russia and India; now, unnoticed 
by even a piequet of the Press, without a warning gun, France 
proposes to amex Savoy, and establish herself in a Mediter- 
ranean seaport. 

An old politician (Lord ABERDEEN), in the Tiiesof Wednesday, 
sums up all the dangers of the union with sagacious brevity. 
The union is bad because— 


It cancels the treaties of 1815, that provide that the gates 
of Italy and Switzerland should be always kept in the hands 
of neutral powers. 

Secondly. It places the western cantons of Switzerland, Geneva, 
Vaud, and the Vallois at the merey of France. 

Thirdly. \t places Turin, the capital of the Italian monarchy, 
within a day’s march of the French outposts, and converts 
Piedmont into a dependency of France, who, in case of opposi- 
tion, could cover her roads in forty-eight howrs with Gallic 
troops. 

To have Savoy is, in fact, to have one foot on Switzerland, 
another on Piedmont, with both arms ready to hurl fire on the 
Italian plains. There is a rumour that the surrender of Savoy is 
the secret service money to be paid France for the surrender of 
Lombardy, and that it is now offered in payment by Sardinia, to 
obtain some still unfulfilled conditions from the Emperor of France. 
Be it so: has France had no sufficient payment, in humbling and 
maiming Austria ; in bleeding her from a thousand veins ?—shall 
that stand for nothing in the account? And what use is the 
Italian strong box to Piedmont if France is to keep the key, and 
allow no hand to come to it but its own? 

We want to rouse no ungenerous suspicions of the Emperor, 
but he is fallible ; and countries are more tempting than sugar- 
plums. We do not say he will tread out Swiss liberty, or fill 
Nice harbour with war ships; but his successor, with more greed 
than sense, may; so why not put such dangerous temptations 
out of his reach? But we shall see. The annexation is not yet 
formally proposed, and material guarantees may be given against 
the consequences, which certainly at present seem to be imminent. 
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CHINA. 


PAPER, of the moderate dimensions of fifty-four pages, has: 

just been laid before Parliament, containing the “ Correspond-. 
ence with Mr. Bruce, Her Masesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in China,” and we see little in it. 
to justify the idea that the Government of the Celestial Empire: 
will carry out the Treaty of Tien-tsin if they can possibly help it. 
It is very pleasant for Ministers to hold out the hope of am 
amicable settlement of our quarrels, without important operations. 
and serious fighting ; as, if the probable difficulties were confessed, 
neither Parliament nor people might feel able to take the affair- 
as quietly as ministerial comfort requires. But under any 
circumstances there is hope for the Cabinet ; Mr. CoBpen is at 
Cannes, Joun Bricur will scarcely play the Mandarin, and the 
great British public is decidedly of opinion that China is a 
“bore.” We are somew.at of the same way of thinking; but 
journalists are not allowed to grow weary of any subject of 
national importance, and as neither the Foreign-office, nor 
Admiral Hore, nor Mr. Bruce, have entirely stopped the 
exportation of tea, we must take a cup of that fragrant article, 
and get through the “ Blue Book,” which in this instance is 
white, as easily as we can. 

The “ Correspondence ” begins on the 1st of March, 1859— 
it should have been Ist of April, as more appropriate for the 
sapient MALMEsBURY, who indited the first epistle, and the 
astute Bruce to whom it was addressed. The late Foreign 
Secretary writes in such a cumbersome, soporific style, that 
if Mr. Bruce had not had the pugnacity and pertinacity of 
his great ancestor Rosert, from whom all modern Bruces 
are of course descended, he must have gone to sleep the 
moment he received it; and had he done so, we might have 
had no Chinese war at all. Solemnly and heavily did Lord 
MaLMesBURY instruct the envoy that he was to represent 
himself as a penal infliction to be administered to the refrac- 
tory Emperor. “Emperor good; very little Brace: Emperor 
naughty; Bruce to be laid on thick.” Thus runs Lord 
MALMEsBURY, who has the honour of having achieved something 
new in diplomacy—the invention of an ambassador Bocey, or 
Bocey ambassador, a contrivance which might have immortalized 
his name but for one little accident—the failure of the scheme. 
Ilis lordship’s “Old Bocry”’ proved nothing better than an 
“Old Fogey,” and the Chinese Emperor would not be frigh- 
tened at him at all. 

We cannot expect that many M.P.’s, or other human fractions. 
of the body politic, will read the wonderful document in which 
Mr. Bruce was instructed to become a bugbear and a penal 
infliction ; but so charmed was the Tory Foreign Secretary with 
his novel idea, that he repeated it again and again in his wordy 
epistle. It occurs in the beginning, in the middle, and at the 
end; and Mr. Bruce was commanded to promise to make him- 
self scarce if things went on smoothly, but “instantly to exer- 
cise” the right of permanent residence at Pekin “if any difficul- 
ties were thrown in the way of communications between Her 
Majesty’s minister and the central Government at Pekin, or any 
disposition shown to evade or defeat the objects of the treaty.” 

Chinese opposition, and the need of a sufficient naval power 
were contingencies contemplated by Lord MaLMesBury, but no. 
im@tructions were given concerning the employment of force, as 
his lordship seemed quite confident that Mr. Bruce would 
succeed if he threatened the Emperor with visits at his Court. 
Ife was to tell his Pekin Majesty that, if there was no contro- 
versy or attempts to evade the treaty, “the necessity for such 
visits to the capital will be rare; and when they are made, they 
will be rather complimentary than for the transaction of busi- 
ness.” The last hit is admirable—the British peer threatening 
the Chinese Emperor with * business,”—declaring that he would 
give him something to do, if he did not behave himself, is a 
choice specimen of official humour and wit. 

Mr. Bruce having been duly instructed in the “ Bogey” busi- 
ness, proved that he was just the man for the purpose, and he 
forthwith concerted with Sir Cuartes Van S1ravBENZEE, 
K.C.B., and Rear-Admiral Hore, C.B., a “ powerful demonstra- 
tion” and an “imposing force,” to consist of sundry vessels and 
a whole “battalion of marines and a company of engineers,” 
which were to overawe the batteries known to be erected at. 
Tien-tsin, and strike terror into the hearts of 50,000 troops 
already under Sune-wane-yay, and 30,000 more in readiness 
to join him if required. 

Anticipating resistance, Admiral Hope applied to the general 
for a few more marines, and Mr. Bruce having told Commis- 
sioner KWEILIANG that his resolution to proceed to Pekin was 
“inflexible,” and having made a requisition to Admiral Hore 
for support, the latter plunged into the intensely stupid action 
in the Peiho, and encountered a serious defeat. When the mis- 
chief was done, Mr. Bruce wrote to Admiral Hope a compli- 
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mentary letter, exclaiming “ Who'd have thought it?” in reply 
to a “ Couldn’t help it” communication from the latter, and then 
the “Envoy Plenipotentiary” sat down to give an account of his 
proceedings to Lord MALMEsBURY. This episile (No. IV. in the 
series) is quite a curiosity in its way—it is more than a yard 
long in large print, and begins with an essay on the manners of 
the Chinese, and a history of diplomatic communications with 
them; after which it recapitulates a host of details, and ends in 
expressions of approval of the attempt to force the Peiho, 
accompanied with confessions that the failure must have a very 
mischievous effect. 

Further letters give an account of the ignominious treat- 
ment experienced by the American Envoy at Pekin, and con- 
vey Lord Joun Russert's approval to Mr. Bruce; while 
the papers wind up with an extract from the Pekin Gazette of 
the 14th August, in which an imperial decree appeared, reciting 
the leading facts of our disaster, and declaring that “the English 
barbarians, violent, rebellious, and unreasonable as they are, have, 
on this occasion, received such a chastisement as will not fail to 
make them aware of the danger of offending the military dignity 
of China.” 

Most assuredly, if all Englishmen were like the chief actors in 
this unfortunate farce, they would richly deserve the epithet of 
“unreasonable barbarians.” From beginning to end we see 
nothing but folly and infatuation. The design and the execution 
were alike bad. Lord MaLmessury, Mr. Bruce, and Admiral 
Hore, were all alike, in opacity of intelligence and obtusity of per- 
ception. They had but one idea among them, and that was a 
mad one—that the Chinese would be frightened, without adequate 
cause for alarm; that they might be thrilled with idle threats, 
and bombarded into submission with empty boasts. As old 
nurses frighten children by calling out in a gruff voice, “I’m a- 
coming,” so Mautmesspury, Bruce, and Hope, by making a 
noise in chorus, were to terrify our enemies. As might have 
been expected, the plan did not succeed; their “roar” was 
laughed at; and the story ought to convey a lesson to JoHN 
BuLL not to permit any sort of animal to wear the British 
Lion’s skin. 


THE £ s. d. OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
fPYWO Reports have recently been presented by the Foreign- 

office to both Houses of Parliament, by Her Masesty’s 
command.* Both are the work of Her Masesty’s Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legation abroad: one, a customary report, 
treats of the manufactures and commerce of the countries in 
which these gentlemen reside ; the other is a special report on 
the effects of the late vine disease. Each contains some useful 
information. It would indeed be strange, if the men whom, for 
their excellence, we send abroad to represent the nation, should 
not be able to instruct us on subjects connected with foreign 
countries. The public, and especially the parliament, have a 
right to expect from th@m a great deal of information, and that 
it should be carefully and correctly stated. It is our intention, 
however, to show that some of these Secretaries of Embassy and 
Legation, and the Foreign-office, which supervises their labours 
and is responsible for them, perform their duty in a very 
slovenly and careless manner. In this article we take no notice 
of the substantial information in these reports, confining ourselves 
to exposing some of their obvious deficiencies and errors. 

We must say, indeed, of the most elaborate of all the reports— 
that of Lord Cuetsra, on the “Past history and present 
state of the wine trade in France,’’—that the greater portion of it 
i3 a work of supererogation. His lordship was called on to advert 
specifically to the “effect produced on the commerce of France by 
‘the vine disease, from its first appearance to the latest moment.” 
But to this subject scarcely a dozen pages are devoted, out 
of a hundred and twenty-four that Ais very elaborate re- 
port occupies. It consists of extracts from various works 
on the cultivation of the vine in France, and of “a summary 
of the principal results of an inquiry instituted in France, in 
1849, on the effects of home wine duties, laid before the 
National Assembly, in June, 1851.’ This eannot enlighten us as 
to the disease, which first made its appearance in France in 1850. 
Any second-rate literary workman might have done this work as 
well as the noble lord, at the ordinary payment for translation. 


* We quote here the full titles of these reports :— ’ 

lst.—** Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation, on 
‘the Effects of the Vine Disease on the Commerce of the Countries in which 
they reside,” ‘hey concern the United States, Tuscany, Spain, Austria, 
Sardinia, and France. 

2nd.—“ Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation, on 
the Manufactures and Commerce of the Countries in which they reside,” 
They concern the Netherlands, Wurtemburg, Baden, Tuscany, Saxe 
Cobourg and Gotha, Sweden, Russia, Bavaria, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Frankfort, Sardinia, Saxe Meiningen, Mexico, and Austria, 

They are presented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of Her 
Majesty, and are printed by Harrison and Sons. 








The noble lord, however, had an object in translating the Frenel: 
report summarily, and fastening on it twenty-four pages of 
commentary. “Sir Emerson TENNANT, Permanent Under 
Secretary of the Board of Trade,” drew up a report “purporting to 
describe the condition of our wine trade in 1853-4, as compared 
with the previous years.” It was ‘“‘never presented to patlia- 
ment,”’ because, we suppose, Sir EMERSON’s superiors, estima- 
ting it at its just value, suppressed it; but the materials were 
embodied in a work, published by Sir Emerson in 1855, under 
the title of “ Wine, its Uses, Taxation, etc.”” Now the purpose of 
Lord Cue.s£a’s translation and twenty-four pages of commentary 
is to criticise and refute Sir Emerson’s conclusions. Thus we 
have one public servant going out of his way to criticise the labours 
of another, and the Foreign-office, instead of suppressing the attack 
on the work of the permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
publishes it in extenso at the national expense. This would be an 
abuse of power and a waste of the public money even if Sir 
Emerson TENNANT’S avowedly anti-free-trade production had 
made an impression on the public. In fact, however, his errors 
were pointed out when his work was published, and it was not 
reserved for Lord Cuetsea and the Foreign-office to expose 
the contemptible shallowness of the Permanent Secretary, or 
the futility of his attempt to justify our present wine duties. 

Passing from this condemnation of three-fourths of Lord CuE.- 
sEa’s report to the verbal and other errors of the two volumes, 
we notice, at page 77, a misprint of 1847 for 1857 ;—a very 
trifling error, but it serves to make us suspicious of the many 
figures the noble lord uses, the accuracy of which we cannot 
test. We notice too, at page 54, the omission by the critical 
lord of some words from the last sentence of the first paragraph 
that begins on the page, for want of which the French wine- 
growers are represented as complaining of low prices, when the 
facts show that they complain of the fax levied on them, whe- 
ther the price be high or low. These are trifles compared to 
some errors which we are about to point ont. 

We must first ask Mr. Hamirron, Secretary of Legation at 
Wurtemberg, to explain to English readers what he means by the 
phrase—‘“ 4 considerable roll in this particular industry is plied 
by the activity of some Swiss merchants.” Frenchmen inay 
probably suspect that the hon. gentleman, using their language 
iustead of his own, wrote “a considerable ré/e is played ;” 
while the Foreign-office or the printer, not understanding 
French, converted it into the nonsense we have quoted. 


Secretaries of Legation should not forget, though they may con- , 


verse in French, that they must write in English. 

Mr. Cornett, Secretary of Legation to Tuscany, informs the 
Parliament that “ corn and other grain” are imported into Tus- 
cany. What he means by corn which does not include grain, or 
by grain which does not include corn, the Foreign-office must 
explain. The Yankees mean maize when they say corn—but 
their use of the word is not yet naturalized here. Hoping to 
learn what Mr. Consett might mean by corn, we turned to a 
table, to which he refers, of the price ‘at which corn is imported 
into Tuscany, and found to our utter astonishment—as maize is a 
low-priced grain—that this corn costs no less than £11 10s. per 
eack, and the yearly average value of the importation of such corn 
into Tuscany is £30,924,794. A sack of five bushels of the best 
wheat would not cost more in England than 35s. The value, too, of 
all the grain and flour imported into our country, with nearly 
thirty times as many people as Tuscany, is about £20,000,000 
a year. According to the statement put forth by the Foreign- 
office, Tuscany imports corn annually to the amount of 
£10,000,000 more in value than Great Britain. So, her trade, 
with something more than one million of people, is put down 
as of the average value of £147,308,906. We could but stare at 
reading such very extraordinary statements, but a little reflection 
convinced us that either Mr. Cokpett, or the Foreign-oflice, or 
the printer, had converted Jive, sols, and deniers into £ s. d., 
and so represented the trade of Tuscany, and the price of corn 
and other grain, and of all other things in that duchy, as thirty 
times greater than their real price and value. This gross 
blunder pervades all the monetary statements in Mr. CorBett’s 
report ; so that we must divide £15,834,507 by 30 to ascertain 
that the value of the straw hats exported from Tuscany in 1855, 
put down at the above amount in the report, was £527,817. 

Mr. LowtHer, her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, informs the people of England that 
“their internal trade is looked upon as of secondary importance.” 
Their view will hardly agree with his. They know that their 
railways, and all their vehicular communication, is to carry on 
their internal trade. They will scarcely believe that shipping 
carrying cargoes coastwise to the amount annually of 34,000,000 
tons, can be secondary to any trade in the world. England 
is no more dependant, as he says, on her foreign commerce, 
than on any other branch of her whole wonderful industry, 
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every part of which is equally necessary to her welfare 
and her greatness. That the Foreign-oftice should allow Mr. 
Lowrner so to instruct the Parliament and the people, is as 
extraordinary as the industry which neither he nor the Foreign- 
office comprehends is wonderful. Like other politicians, he and 
they form their estimate of trade from their interference with it ; 
and as the internal trade of England has happily been thought 
beneath their notice—to which we owe its extent and health- 
fulness — it seems to them, better acquainted with inter- 
meddling abroad than with the growth of freedom at home, to 
be secondary and unimportant. Our Government lias allowed 
our trade, as it has allowed our press, to grow unlicensed into 
greatness and utility, and both are now the foremost promoters 
of civilization. 

Then, the Foreign-office, per Mr. Lowrner, informs the 
Parliament that “ the quantities of merino wool brought to the 
two principal fairs of Kharkoff and Poltawa, in 1858, were com- 
vuted to amount to 550,000,000 poods. The whole production 
of merino wool (in Russia) may be taken at 800,000,000 poods, 
and of common wool three or four times that amount.” He 
therefore represents the production of common wool in Russia to 
be at least 2,400,000,000 poods. A pood is 36 lbs., and there- 
fore, according to Mr. Lowrner, Russian merino wool is pro- 
duced to tae extraordinary amount of 28,800,000,000 Ibs., and 
common wool to the still more extraordinary amount of 
86,400,000,000 lbs. The more moderate estimate of TEGo- 
BORSKI is 137,500,000 lbs. for the total growth of wool of all 
kinds in European Russia, which contains eleven-twelfths of all 
the population of the Empire. This estimate includes all the 
merino wool produced. Vast as may be the flocks of 5,000,000 
people in Asiatic Russia, they will hardly supply 86,262,500,000 
Ibs., to make up the amount stated by Mr. Lowrner. We profess 
our utter inability to guess at what he means, or at the 
source of his mistake. We leave the riddle, therefore, to 
be solved by the Foreign-office, when it has learned that the 
internal trade of England is of more than secondary importance. 

In another article we have made some use of the information 
in these reports; but we could not, like our contemporaries, 
pass over these blunders without cautioning the public against 
them. The Secretaries of Legation who have made these 
reports; the Foreign-office, which has published them uncor- 
rected ; the printer, who has allowed errors of facts and language 
to pass which would ensure the dismission of “the reader” 
from the office of any morning paper, put to press far in the 
night in breathless haste, are all to blame. Who is most to 
blame we cannot tell, but the present Foreign Minister is the 
man whom the Parliament should call to account. Let 
him divide the blame amongst his predecessors, his sub- 
ordinates, and the printer he employs. To find fault with 
administrators has, however, lately gone out of fashion. 
We have had competitive examinations established to secure 
perfect service, and any shortcomings in Ministers are, 
by their patrons in the press, contrasted with faults and 
errors in the mercantile community, and because it is sullied, 
for them is claimed the brilliancy of eminent virtue. But while no 
member of that community which now issues in the shape of cireu- 
lars multitudinous reports, full of valuable information, could make 
such gross blunders as those we have pointed out, it makes no 
pretence to teach and guide the nation, and derives neither power 
nor emolument for pretending to perform such an important duty. 
The standard, therefore, by which these classes are to be tried is 
very different; and errors, mistakes, and even frauds detected 
amongst merchants, is no sort of excuse for similar faults in a 
class which only deserves the pre-eminence it claims by being ex- 
empt from them. An avowed disregard of niceties, such as 
Lord MaLMespury has for grammar, as too mean for great 
functions, would seem to be the rule of the Foreign-oftice. — It is, 
however, an old story that, don’t care in trifles followed out, 
brings on disgrace, and may end in ruin. 

The facts quoted are only specimeus of what oecurs through- 
out our administration. For months, and even years, the 
nation has been fretted by apprehensions arising from a want 
of seamen ; and it is not possible to read Lord Duxponatp’s 
Memoirs, without attaining a deep and profound conviction that 
the whole evil arises from the continued misconduct of our igno- 
rant, conceitedly obstinate and arrogant Admiralty. By the 
Foreign department (some of the errors of which we have exposed) 
the nation is continually involved in difficulties with foreign 
countries, and not unfrequently in wars that no reasoning can 
justify, or even defend, by any principle that we respect. 
Against ignorance, mistakes, and cupidity in individuals we are 
always and enough on our guard ; for Foreign-offices and Adini- 
ralties we have a traditional reverence, which, after numberless 
examples of deplorable errors and misconduct in them, is now 
more disgraceful to us than the derided fetiche worship of the 
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poor Africans is to them. They have never had proofs that i 


is useless and wrong; we continue a worship often demonstrated 


to be false. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


T must have been a severe blow to the pride of every patriotic 


Englishman, however vehement his own outery for an abandon-- 


ment of all fratricidal strife, when GrorGE tHE THIRD at last 
recognised the independence of his rebellious American provinces, 
The beating and baffling sustained in the struggle, the useless sacri- 
fice of so many millions of pounds sterling and thousands of human 
lives, must have been mortifying enough to all; but to those who 
piqued themselves upon their superior knowledge of statecraft the 
loss must have appeared almost irreparable. Those were days in 
which the ingeniously absurd economical system, which still finds 
so blind an acceptance on the continent of Europe, was received 
and adopted in England as infallible. Dr. Apam Smrru had, 
indeed, commenced his vigorous assault upon it, but his theories 
were assented to only bya few uninfluential persons, and were as yet 
pooh-poohed by menin authority. In that-system colonies had a 
great place. Not for any of the reasons which now lead us to desire 
outlets for the energy and industry of our people, but for the advan- 
tages which the mother country could,as it was supposed, contrive 
to get out of the colonists. A colony was considered an outlying 
estate, from which a large profit might be made—a market for 
the manufactures of the mother country, and the means of sup- 
plying it at its own price with commodities which it might sell 
to the rest of the world for whatever it pleased to ask. So the 
colonies were carefully shut out from intereourse with all other 
parts of the world, and specially taken care of as milch cows to 
be drained by England. What, then, must have been the appre- 
hensions of sagacious politicians at this loss of the best an/ 
richest plantations England possessed? We may be sure they 
thought her commerce in danger of alinost total extinction. Little 
could they anticipate that the trade of England with these re- 
bellious dependencies would exceed, in less than seventy vears, 
the whole trade she had carried on with the world at the most 
flourishing period known to them ; and if any one had predicted 
such a result they would have set him down as a_harebrained 
enthusiast. Some consolation, however, they might have found 
in the discovery of that vast Australian continent, upon which, 
some five or six years later, a settlement was to be made. Small 
consolation ; for no one could have anticipated that a possession 
which, in 1788, was only deemed good enough for a convict 
establishment, would, even in the lifetime of the young men of 
that day, possess a population as great as that of the lost 
provinces, and promise a development of wealth and power 
upon a scale never before attained by any people. Yet such is the 
promise our Australian colonies now give. Settled only in 1788 
—if a convict establishment can be called a settlement—long 
treated as receptacles for the dregs of English criminality,. 
separated by the immense distance from the observation and 
attention of the public, neglected and discouraged by the Govern- 
ment, they have sprung, in the course of some ten years, mainly 
through the influence of that potent magnet, gold, to a mar- 
vellous rank and prosperity. If gold, however, has given them 
their great start, their future does not depend upon their ability 
to continue supplying it. Their rich plains require only labour 
to produce an abundance of commodities, for which a demand 
will exist as long as mankind requires food and clothing. The 
supply of that labour may now be considered assured, and with 
it the prosperity of these colonies. 

With all its present wealth and prospect of more, Australia, how- 
ever, shows no signs of any desire to break off its connexion with 
the old country. Fat and lusty as it has waxed, it has not put forth 
claims to be allowed to stand by itself. It does not want to 
celebrate a Fourth of July with screaming orations against the 
tyranny of Great Britain, and ranting apostrophes to its own 
greatness. ‘The colonists are content with ap anniversary of 2 
very different character. They celebrate the 26th of January, the 
day wpon which England planted its first sorry settlement om 
that great continent. An exceedingly unpretending anniversary, 
dignified by no pretentious declaration of rights borrowed from 
Rousseau, and practically denying, like that great apostle of 
French liberty, the rights of all persons, weak or foolish enough 
to be slaves, but one which will every year grow in interest and 
importance, and by its celebration prove a pledge of firm alliance 
between the matre pulchré aud her some day yet distant, however,. 
jilia pulchrior. Why isthis? Englishmen are just as independent 
and free now as eighty years ago. Thrown upon a distant land, 
they are as jealous of their rights and liberties as were ever the 
Puritans or their descendants. The answer is not hard to find, 
and it is one for which the present age, so mueh abused to the: 
advantage of its predecessors, may take some small credit. 

We have left the Australians no cause to desire théir indepen- 
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dence. Many blunders were, indeed, committed by the Home 
Government, in the earlier years of their history, and for a long 
time they experienced shameful neglect and still more injurious 
interference. But we have at last got quite out of the grooves of 
the old colonial policy, and have left the Australians to manage 
their own affairs in the way that seems best tothem. They have as 
full and entire self-government as they can desire. If the constitu- 
tion of any colony seems defective to the inhabitants, they can alter 
it in their own sense, and, as a natural consequence, they have 
only themselves to blame for the blunders they make. But if 
they do make blunders they can easily correct them, and at the 
worst such mistakes are far less injurious than any which might 
be made by the Colonial-office at home in the plenitude of its 
ignorance. They have made a full, and, on the whole, wise use 
of their liberties ; and if we may see something to cause a smile 
in their legislative proceedings, there is little to call for censure. 
‘The colonists have, consequently, nothing to get by independence, 
but something to lose, in the protection and aid England gives 
them; so that their national loyalty and the family ties which 
bind them to the mother country unite with every dictate of 
self-interest to make them cling to the connexion. The burden, 
such as it is, of that connexion, falls entirely upon England, to 
whom, in many ways, these possessions are yet a cost. But the 
cost, whatever it may be, is amply made up to us by the great 
field which the Australian colonies offer to the enterprise of our 
rapidly increasing population, and the valuable trade which, not 
in virtue of monopolising restrictions, but under a system of 
perfect liberty, we carry on with them. . 


COTTON : GREAT STATISTICAL ERROR. 

ORD BROUGHAM is reported to have said in the House 

of Lords, on the 27th ult., that the importation of cotton 

into this country had increased sixteen-fold since the import duty 

was abolished. The noble lord gave the figures 63,000,000 lbs. 

annually before the duty was abolished, and 1,000,000 Ibs. now or 

at the end of 1858, which is the latest official account published. 

Che noble lord made a great mistake, and we have not yet 
seen any correction of his error. 

It was in 1812 when the cotton imported was 63,025,936 Ibs. ; 


in 1858 the quantity imported was 1,034,342,176 lbs. This 
quantity was probably much exceeded in 1859, as_ the 
official returns to the end of November show an increase 


m the eleven months of 1859 over the same period in 
1858 of 1,000,000 lbs. But the import duty on cotton 
was not repealed till 1845, when the quantity imported was 
121,979,953 lbs. ; consequently between the time when the im- 
port duty was repealed and the end of 1859, supposing the 
quantity then imported to have been 1,100,000,000 Ibs., the 
import of cotton has only increased 55 per cent., or little more 
than one half, instead of sixteen-fold, stated by Lord 
BrovGHaM. ‘The error is gigantic. The noble lord has con- 
founded the repeal of the Orders in Council in 1812, in which 
tlenry Brovenam, being then in opposition, took a liberal, a 
patriotic, and a distinguished part—and which, no doubt, still 
yecupies a large place in his mind—with the repeal of the duties 
on raw cotton, which was not conceded to the reiterated prayers 
of the manufacturers till 1845. Over the successive administra- 
tions which managed our affairs between 1812 and 1845, includ- 
ing the Administration of which Lord Brovauam formed a part, 
the frequent representations of the manufacturers and merchants, 
especially of Mr. Barine, afterwards Lord Asupurton, that 
the Americans were beating us out of the foreign market for 
heavy goods, had no effect. In defiance of the teaching of 
science and the evidence of the senses the import duty on cotton, 
yielding less than £200,000 at the early part of the period, and 
only £682,042 at its close, was obstinately preserved for thirty- 
three years after the period to which the noble lord has assigned 
the extinction. 


as 


This historical fact is of great significance, besides correeting 
a very egregious mistake. It removes to thirty-three years later 
than is perhaps commonly believed the date of the practical con- 
version of our Government to the wholesome doctrines we are 
now trying to teach the rest of Europe. When it was so slow in 
learning to do right, even when administered by Lord 
BrouGHAM, in conjunction with the Whigs, we ought not.to be 
surprised at the French manufacturers, and the French Govern- 
ment, still lingering behind in the race of improvement. If the 
great increase of our cotton manufactures be a just subject of 
congratulation, it will be observed that between 1812 and 1845, 
while the raw material was subject to an import duty, the import 
of cotton increased nearly eleven fold. We know that this great 
increase was wholly independent of political causes, and took 
place in spite of the duty; but when other nations notice the 
fact, they may be excused for thew continued adherence to old 
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protection, under which they may think we throve, and for their 
reluctance to follow our new and most successful course. 

will be neither instructed nor encouraged to do right by the 
noble lord’s mistake. 

If the noble lord required an illustration of the effect of 
repealing import duties, he might have found a more striking one 
in other articles than cotton. In 1844 the import duty on wool 
was repealed. It vielded only £97,174. The quantity then im- 
ported was 65,713,761 lbs., and it jumped up the following year 
to 76,813,855 lbs. In 1858 the quantity imported amounted 
to 126,738,723 lbs. Thus, while the increase of cotton im- 
ported in fourteen years was only 55 per cent., the increase of 
wool in a similar period was 100 per cent. In 1858 the import 
of raw silk was unusually small, owing to exceptional cireumstances ; 
but if we take the average of the three years, 1856-8, we shall find 
that it too, like wool, has, ina similar period, increased 100 per 
cent. Our cotton manufacture, therefore, great and noble as it is, 
and deserving of all admiration, is not, in its latter growth,so good 
an example of the beneficial effects of reducing import duties as 
wooland silk. In its earlier growth it is a better illustration than 
they of the benefits of freedom. From several causes, not now to be 
stated, the manufacture of cotton was free in relation to our internal 
or our own social regulations, which many persons entirely over- 
look ; while the woollen and silk manufactures were encumbered 
by heaps of old trade restrictions. Then it flourished a great 
deal more than other branches of manufacture; but since they 
and it have been placed on a more equal footing at home, and 
are alike free, they have increased faster than the manufacture 
of cotton. 

Our contemporary the Zines, which adopted Lord BrotGHam’s 
error, Was quite right in representing the increase of our cotton 
manufacture as “a giant fact, standing head and shoulders higher 
than the crowd,” and quite right in representing it as an index 
to an immense number “of smaller facts which stand under its 
shadow ;” only the sixteen-fold multiplication of mills, ships, 
freights, &c. to which the Zimes refers, has taken place in forty-six 
years,—not, as that journal and Lord BrovGuam represent 
it, by substituting 1812 for 1845, in thirteen years. Nor 
is the quantity of cotton imported an exact index to the in- 
crease of mills and of people. In the interval much new and 
improved machinery has beenfintroduced, and it is probable that, 
mill for mill, every mill in existence now works up in the year 
twice as much cotton as it worked up in 1812. In adhering to 
correct statistics, we must not forget the progress in knowledge 
and skill, and its consequences. No cause is benefited, no 
truth can be promoted by mistakes and exaggerations, and there- 
fore we have thought it right to point out the error of a great 
orator and a great journalist. 

We may notice, as a somewhat extraordinary circumstance, 
that, surrounded as the Zines is by rivals aad opponents, not 
one of them should have fastened on it for the error into which 
it was led by Lord Brovucuam. The journal said expressly, the 
increase had taken place since the import duty on cotton was 
abolished, and on this fact built a very striking leader. Tn the 
majority of the remarks we concur; but while we consider them 
well-timed and appropriate, we regret that they were all run up 
on an erroneous foundation. 

CHARNEL-HOUSES. 

T is necessary to call attention to a subject in which all are 
concerned, but upon which at this moment all ap 
apathetic. In the Quarterly Report of the health of the City 
of London, presented a fortnight ago, Dr. LetTaeBy makes allu- 
sions to the state of the church vaults and burial-grounds within 
his jurisdiction —- seventy-one in number — which have been 
carefully examined. The vaults are, in some cases, gorged 
with corruption, and all along the aisles and porches of the 
sacred edifices are graves filled with human remains. In 
most instances, the only partition between the living and the 
dead is a thin slab of stone and a few inches of earth. These 
offer but a very imperfect barrier to the escape of noxious 
effluvia; and “ slowly, therefore, but incessantly, the gaseous 
products of decomposition are effused into the atmosphere of the 
church. But at the night services, or during the winter season, 
when the air is rarefied by the warmth of the fires or burning 
gas, and the rank vapours are drawn out in uncontrolled profusion, 
it is impossible to say what mischief has been done by this, and 
how many while worshipping within the sanctuary have sickened 

unto death.” 

How very few of the thousands who are living in the very 
contact with this abomination, and of the tens of thousands who 
are daily exposed to its influences, are aware of the danger they 
incur thereby, must be obvious from the little exertion that is 
made to escape from this imminent peril. To suppose that the 
Legislature will interfere without the pressure of the people, or 
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that the Corporation of London, as at present constituted, will 
take effective measures for the removal of the danger, is simply 
to suppose what the experience of every day shows to be visionary 
and futile those who expect extrinsic aid to get them out of 
their difficulties, must themselves use exertion and labour in their 
own cause; and in this case more especially does it behove them 
to lose no time in their efforts, if they wish to escape the certain 
penalties which await upon delay and slothfulness. 

The Report proceeds to say: “ We have found two hundred 
and fifty vaults in the City churches; there is reason to believe 
that the number of coffins is about eleven thousand, besides 
which there are hundreds of bodies in the graves of the aisles 
and porches. The air, charged with the effluvia arising from 
all this, must escape, and is either diffused into the atmosphere 
of jthe church, or passes by the ventilating openings into the 
public way, of which there are a hundred and twenty in the City. 

It isto be hoped that the recent disclosures will arouse the in- 
habitants to a sense of their present danger, and that they 
will also be put on their guard against certain plans (something 
more than rumour indicates) about to be suggested, which, if 
not vehemently and at once opposed, are likely to bring plague 
and pestilence, with 

“The painful family of death, 
More hideous than their queen,” 
into the very heart of this labyrinth of bricks and mortar, and 
produce a catastrophe compared to which a European war or an 
invasion of our coasts would be of secondary importance. 

The Report next informs us that means have been adopted 
to ineet the danger, as far as the power possessed by the 
ynedical officer of health extends, and that, to a certain 
extent, they are satisfactory ; but speaks in no very encouraging 
terms of the prospect presented by the general state of things, 
which requires much greater capacity for their total annihilation 
than is intrusted to any city functionary. Dr. Lerursy 
asserts also, that if has becu proposed on more than one occa- 
sion to utilize the burial-grounds, and wake them the sub- 
jects of building speculations. ‘‘ In point of fact the same 
influences which have operated in bringing the grave yards of 
this metropolis into their present condition, and in using the 
sanctuary for a charnel-house, may again act without concern for 
the living or respect for the dead, in turning to a profitable 
account the unused burial-places of the city. But it is my duty 
to warn you that this cannot be done with impunity.” 

We trust we have said enough to make the citizens look 
about them; we mean no disrespect for the incumbents of 
the city benefices, but in whatever way and to whatever end 
the proposed amalgamation of the city benefices be brought 
about, it will, we hope, fail in disturbing the remains of 
the dead to the destruction of the living. We would, in 
all good feeling for the clerical character suggest that the re- 
spect due towards it from the laity of the country will not 
be increased by what right-minded friends (as well as enemies) 
of religion will regard as an affection for pounds, shillings, and 
pence, at the expense of the health and the lives of their flocks. 
A few months back, London was shocked by the deplorable and 
disgusting scenes which took place in Pratt Street, Camden 
‘Town, in a burial-ground sold for building purposes, when bodies 
were exhumed in cart loads, and when public indignation not 
unnaturally was developed into riots, which but for the timely 
interference of a host of police would have had fearful conse- 
quences ; and we trust we shall not again become spectators of 
such revolting outrages, or historians of such lamentable con- 
sequences of stony hearted and unreasoning cupidity. 





THE VINE DISEASE AND PRICE OF WINE. 

— grape blight, according to the official reports, made its first 

appearance in France in 1850, when it infected some vineyards 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 1851 it became general through- 
out France, and attained its maximum of intensity in 1854. It 
began to decline in 1855, and in 1858 was overcome. The disease was 
observed in England as early as 1845, and was named after the gen- 
tleman who first paid attention to it, Oidium Tucker. By this 
name it has now become generally known, and is considered to be 
one of those epidemics to which men, animals, and vegetables have 
been subjeet in all ages. 


In Tuscany the disease first made its appearance in 1852, and be- 
came worse in 1853 and 1854, In 1855 it decreased, and in 1858 
it had almost entirely disappeared. ‘Tie Oidiwm was first severely 
felt in Biseay in 1852. In Valencia it was first noticed in 1850; 
in Alicante it commenced partially in 1851, but was not practically 
of importance in either province till 1853. It went on increasing 
till 1857, but in 1858 had in both entirely disappeared. Between 
1850 and 1854 the disease was observed in every part of Spain, and 
in every part from which our Government has published reports, it 
had disappeared by the end of 1858. No official information has 
been supplied from Portugal, but from Mr. Luucey’s reports on 














Spain, we learn that latterly a considerable importation of wine 
from Spain into Portugal had taken place. ‘‘The wine trade of Por- 
tuyal on the Douro,” says this gentleman, “ has, for the last five or 
six years, been as much indebted to Spain for its existence as the wine 
trade of France.” In Portugal, therefore, the disease showed itself” 
as early as in any part of Spain, and was there, we know, very 
severe. 

After France and Spain, Austria—the whole empire—produces 
the greatest quantity of wine—528,000,000 gals. in 1855—of any 
country in Europe; and Austria, except in the Italian and coast 
provinces, suffered comparatively little from the disease. It made 
its appearance in Piedmont, according to Mr. Fanx, in 1846—Mr. 
Warp says 1851—continued throughout that neighbourhood til} 
1856, and made great ravages in Lombardy, Venetia, Friuli, Dal- 
matia, and the Southern Tyrol. In Lower Austria (the duchy 
proper) the disease made its appearance only in places where the: 
vine is reared against trellises, or along garden walls or hedges. 
The same fact was observed in several parts of Spain, and was so 
striking, that to cure the disease the vines were trailed on the earth. 
In England vines are always trained against walls; they nowhere 
grow like gooseberry or currant bushes, or like the vines in France 
and most parts of Spain; and this mode of culture seems a better 
explanation of the early origin of the disease here and in hot- 
houses than the dampness of our climate, to which it has been 
ascribed. Those provinces of Austria which were affected by the 
disease suffered so much that the production of wine in them fell off 
to one-tenth of its usual quantity. 

We have traced this brief history of the origin, spread, and 
cessation of the disease in order to state its effects generally on the 
cultivation of the vine, and how this will stand in relation to the 
proposed repeal or reduction of our wine duties. In France, it is 
said, the dealers already exhibit a disposition to demand very high 
prices, and it is sometimes asserted and generally believed that the 
reduction of our duties will cause a very considerable rise in the 
price of wine. We do not require now to learn that dealers always 
desire to get as high a price as they can for what they have to sell, 
nor that their desire does not determine the price. This depends on 
the relation between the supply and the demand, over which dealers. 
have little or no control, and we shall advert to the broad facts of 
the case without taking their desire, which is an invariable condition 
of the problem, into consideration. 

One obvious and immediate effect of the disease was to raise the 
price of wines. In the south of France the price of red wines, of an 
average quality and colour, rose from 9 francs the hectolitre in 1851, 
to 48 frances in 1854. The “ Administrateur Général de l Assis- 
tance Publique paid 28 centimes per litre in 1852, and 67 centimes: 
in 1857; wine bought for the naval hospitals cost 12fr. 05c. the 
hectolitre in 1851, and 59{r. in 1857. The disease, which threatened 
at one time to annihilate the vine, raised the price in France on the 
average fourfold. A similar effect took place in Spain, where, with 
a decrease of produce not greater than 5 per cent., the price rose 
from 5d, and 8d, per gallon, to 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d., according to 
quality. Such a rise in price is very sure to stimulate production, 
and more wine will hereafter be produced than heretofore. 

Another effect was to promote a trade in wine, especially an export 
of wine from Spain and Austria, such as was never known before. 
“Great advantages,’”’ says Mr. Fane, “ have resulted to Austrian 
and Hungarian wines from the Oidium, by reason of its causing » 
demand for them in Italy and France. The exportation of wine 
from Spain to France rose from about 1196 pipes in 1851, to 18,335. 
pipes in 1855, and to 42,491 pipes in 1857. An export of wine also 
took place to a considerable extent from Spain into Portugal. The 
consequence of this new trade will aahiile be to extend and im- 
prove the cultivation of the vine in Hungary, other provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in Spain, and in other wine growing countries. 

The disease has, in a great measure, everywhere disappeared, and the- 
use of sulphur applied to the growing grapes seems a complete cure for 
it. At the same time it has, in all the wine-growing countries, led the 
growers to study the principles of cultivation and to improve it. 
The new trade, too, has induced the Spaniards to pay more atten- 
tion to preparing their wine for the foreign markets. As might be 
expected, extensive plantations of new vines have been lately made 
in Spain ; and should the demand from France cease, Mr. LUMLEY 
states there is a prospect of some parts of Spain being absolutely 
drowned in wine. It was very natural as the disease became in- 
tense and disastrous, that the vine cultivation should decline.. 
Accordingly, in France, between 1853 and 1856, 18,120 hectares of 
land ceased to be cultivated in vines. Then, however, the down- 
ward movement stopped, and in 1857, 10,000 additional hectares 
had been planted with vines. It is of equal importance to know 
that the majority of the vines destroyed by the oidium were old or 
exhausted, or bad sorts, and their place has been supplied by new 
and better kinds. The official reports contain much evidence that 
the disease has contributed everywhere to promote the improvement 
in the cultivation of the vine which had before begun. 

In consequence of this improvement, and of the cessation of 
the disease, the price of wine in France and Spain has declined 
nearly to the normal rates. In our markets, as the Daily News 
has pointed out, the price of wine is now from 15 to 29 per cent. 
lower than at the beginning of 1858. It seems quite certain, 
therefore, should no alteration be made in our duties increasing 
the demand—and it is probable even should such an alteration be 
made—that the price of wine will fall still lower. 

From these circumstances we infer that, for the next few years. 
at least, the supply of wine is likely to be in excess of the demand. 
The present is consequently a most auspicious time for us to reduce: 
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or abolish our wine duties. It will be impossible, we believe, for 
the foreign grower to raise his prices in cousequence of our little 
additional demand. ‘Throughout southern Europe the bulk 
of the population consume wine. The amount produced 
is very little, if any, short of three thousand million gallons, 
while the total of our imports of wine from all parts of the world 
does not exceed nine million gallons. Supposing the import should 
increase four times, of which there is no immediate probability, it 
would then amount to only thirty-six million gallons, which is a 
mere trifle compared to the wine produce of Europe. And if it be 
said that our consumption is confined to the choicer sorts of which 
the quantity is much more limited, it may be replied that in all the 
neighbourhoods of these choicer sorts wines similar to them are 
found, and they may probably be increased in quantity. Mr. LuMLey 
supplies a receipt for converting common Spanish wine into 
Bordeaux, making its value, by a simple process, rise from five sous 
a bottle to fifty. The same wine is bought from the Spaniards for 
the small sum and sold to them for the large sum. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to believe that the choice kinds of wine cannot be 
supplied in quantities sufficient to meet the demand. 

It is difficult, at this period of the world, to doubt or deny a Pro- 
vidential government of the affairs of society ; and the vine disease, 
promoting a new trade in wine, and making it now peculiarly suit- 
able for us to reduce our wine duties, must be classed with the 
discoveries of gold and other kindred phenomena, now obviously 
tending to promote a more extensive and friendly union by trade 
amongst all the families of mankind. We shall best do our 
part in this great work by studying our own interests, which now 
counsel us, in the strongest manner, to put an end to the unsocial 
wine duties, which have made our trade with Southern Europe a 
“secondary consideration,’ compared to our trade with Australia, 
America, and further Asia. 


PRIVATE OR PUBLIC. 

y E regret to perceive that the advocates of closed courts are 

resuming their unsuccessful agitation. We hoped, against 
our conviction, that the deliberate refusal of the Legislature, last 
session, to place any restriction on the publicity of justice, would 
have settled the question for once and for all. Enthusiasts are, 
proverbially, a stiff-necked generation. And of all enthusiasts, 
inoral enthusiasts are the worst. In the present case, they have 
rot hold of half a truth, or rather the fraction of a truth, and are 
unable to perceive that a part is not the same thing as the whole. 
We know, by experience, that for this sort of delusion there is 
little hope of cure. It is true, most undeniably true, that the 
perusal of equivocal causes cél2bres, and of our legal Holywell Street 
literature, is not, to say the least, a generally profitable or beneficial 
employment, or one that conduces to the morality of its pursuers. 
Therefore, our amicable enthusiasts assert, morality would be bene- 
fited by the suppression of these reports. It is no use objecting 
to the form of the syllogism, or to the validity of the conclusion. 
We are always met with the fundamental assertion, that the perusal 
of immoral cases is an immoral act, and find, in consequence, that 
we are only arguing in a vicious circle. For the benefit, however, 
of those who have taken up no particular hobby on the subject, and 
ure likely to be influenced by these fine sounding declamations 
xbout public morality, it is worth while to state the real evils, both 
of secrecy and publicity. 

Every now and then, there come before our courts of law certain 
ceases, of acharacter we need not specify, in which, for the ends of 
justice, extremely disgusting details, and evidence of a very revolt- 
ing character, have to be brought forward. The purist party re- 
commend that on these occasions the evidence should be taken in 
private, and the public excluded from court. Now, in the first in- 
stance, we believe the amount of actual evil produced by the hearing 
or perusal of these class of cases to be grossly exaggerated. On 
such occasions, the court is always cleared of women and boys, and 
if grown up men like to remain, they do so with full warning of 
what they are likely to hear. In cases of this character, a very 
small portion of whatis stated incourt ever appears in thepublic prints. 
Even if there were no judgment exercised by the managers of our 
newspapers, consideration for their interests would cause them to 
keep out of their columns whatever was grossly offensive to public 
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delicacy. The plain truth is, that nobody “can ”’ hear the trial of | 


such cases, or “ need” peruse their reports, unless, either from per- 
sonal interest in the case or depravity of mind, he deliberately re- 
solves to learn the whole facts. ‘There are persons undoubtedly for 
whom such details have a strange and peculiar attraction. The 
class from whom Sterne and Swirr and Rapetars sprang will 
never be wanting to supply faithful worshippers of the cloacinian 
mysteries ; but it may be questioned whether such persons are not al- 
ready perverted to the utmost. “ Nemo repente fit turpissimus.” 
Drunkards don’t begin with neat spirits, aud in the same way 
the mind of a man must have lost its purity before he sits down 
greedily to revel in the details of debauchery. . 


In fact, the only class who could profit morally by thé closing of | 


the courts in cases of a disgusting character are a set of moral re- 
probates, who are not much likely to be made either better or worse ; 
while the evils which the system would entail on the general public 
are very obvious. If once our courts of law are closed on any pre- 
tence whatever, we shall have constant applications for the extension 
of the system. Nobody likes, in any case, to have their private sins 
published,—their dirty linen, in fact, not washed, but made fouler 
still in public. Whenever a case arose of this nature, in which per- 
sons of rank and station were interested, all the machinery of society 


| 





would be put in motion to draw a veil over the disclosures. We 
should have privacy for the rich and publicity for the poor, Then, 
too, in such cases you may be certain that there are family bm 
and that the witnesses are interested parties. If the terror of giving 
evidence in public were removed, one great, if not the greatest, in- 
ducement to truthful speaking would be removed, More importaut, 
also, is the consideration, that the real gain to public morality con- 
sists not in such cases being kept secret, but in their not occurring ; 
and the fear of a public exposure under our present system is a most 
powerful instrument in hindering men from committing gross out- 
rages, and outstepping all restraints of decency. 

There is, however, a higher and more general ground on which we 
should be most reluctant to see the principle of privacy ever intro- 
duced among us. We are convinced that the standard of morality 
is higher in England than in any continental country, and we attri- 
bute this fact chiefly (paradoxical as the expression may seem) to 
the publicity of vice amongst us. There is no mystery about vice 
in England, no attempt to whitewash sepulchres. If an English- 
man chooses to be vicious, he does so with his eyes open; he has not 
the excuse that, for the benefit of society, the repulsive features «t 
vice were kept fromhim. It is on this ground that we have always 
opposed well-meant and ill-advised schemes fur clearing our streets 
of the outward manifestation of profligacy, for making men sober by 
shutting up public-houses, and moral by taking from them im- 
moral publications. We believe, ourselves, that half the immorality 
in the world is caused by a romantic, unmatter-of-fact conception of 
the pleasures of vice. When men have learnt the plain truth, that 
vice is as commonplace as virtue, and that neither by virtue nor 
vice can one rise above the every-day dry details of this dull ex- 
istence, they will have learnt a lesson worth learning. Few facts 
teach this truth more forcibly than a perusal of our Divoree Court 
procedings. This view of morality is perhaps not an exalted one, 
but we suspect it is sound. 





THE SPIRITUALISTS. 

T is a remarkable phenomenon that, at times of great intellectual 
activity, when men’s minds are seething and fermenting under 
the influence of great events, there is a certain proneness on the 
part of a large section of them to give u ready credence to the pre- 
ternatural and the supernatural. It is true that there is alwaysa 
lurking disposition for the marvellous, even in the most enlightened 
and cultivated intellects, and it is a wise provision of nature that it 
should be so. This is the stimulus which excites to discoveries, and 
it is familiar to all how the fruitless search after the unseen and the 
unintelligible has occasionally led to the real and the intelligible. 
Even in the dimmest ages of ignorance there has been a belief in 
ghosts, and what is called education rather conceals than eradicates it, 
People who have got to differential calculus, and electric telegraphs, 
and “that wonderful triumph of civilization, sir,” the steam-engine, 
affect or really feel a kind of shame at their belief in dreams, omens,. 
and apparitions; yet we have known men of the highest culture in 
whose minds faith in these things has been not only hidden, but 
cherished. It is in times of unusual mental activity that the 
love of the supernatural is most predominant, and it is not very 
difficult to discover the cause of this. In these times especially, 
when vast discoveries in science are being made, when light 
is pouring in through every chink, when man finds that his empire 
over the unknown is daily growing larger-and larger, then it is that 
the million, who have neither the knowledge nor the patience for 
regular scientific investigation, are most determined not to be left 
in the rear, and will also have their wonders not less marvellous 
than those of science. Let Mr. Wart have his steam engine, by all 
means, they seem to say; we will have our Cock-lane ghost. To 
STEPHENSON be the locomotive, but give us Springheeled Jack ; 
Wueatstone and Farapay may bring to the service of man the 
forces of electricity, we are content with table-turning and clair- 
voyance. There is something in this frame of mind not exactly to 
be deplored, but there is also much which requires the shrewdest 
and most uncompromising vigilance on the part of those whose duty 

itis to preserve intact the standard of scientific truth. 


We believe that at no time more than the present have so many 
marvellous theories and speculations upon the unseen been offered 
to the consideration of the curious. Mesmerism, we believe, it; 
and then came clairvoyance. The former was accounted for by the 
sceptical as a form of epilepsy, and the latter as a triek; but 
although it is certain that the specific disease will produce many 
phenomena similar to those which occur during the mesmeric state, 
and although conjurors have succeeded, by trickery, in deceiving 
people into a belief that real clairvoyance has taken place, it is not 
to be denied that there is a vast number of intelligent, enlightened, 
and sincere people whose faith, both in mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance is unshaken, and who testify, upon evidence which can neither 
be ignored nor lightly impugned, to phenomena which are not to be 
accounted for by the hypotheses above stated. 

After mesmerism came table-turning, which turned the heads as 
well as the tables of thousands—which thousands still believe in, and 
which Professor Farapay attempted to disperse by a formula 
which, in our opinion, at any rate, was exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Farapay, it should be recollected, owes the place which he 
occupies in the first rank of scientific men entirely to the fact that 
he is the first electrician inthe world. In no other branch of science 
is his authority first-rate, and it is through being unaware of this 
that so many people came to be of opinion that his theory of 
“ resultant muscular force’ was conclusive and unanswerable. 

But the great marvel which now occupies every one’s mind is 
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Spiritualism; it is talked of every where, from the highest to the 
lowest, and in every tone of opinion, from the deepest reverence to 
the most flippant scoffing. Attention was first called to spiritualism, 
we believe, in America, and the stories which came te us from 
that land of Brobdignagian fictions were certainly not caleulated 
to inspire the cautious with respect. To the phenomena (now 
seemingly common enough) of rapping, pinching, furniture-lifting, 
and writing by unseen was added the appurition of the 
spirits of great men dead, which comported themselves after the 
most extraordinary fashion. The spirit of Dr. Jounson expressed 
itself in the most ungrammatical language ; that of SHELLEY com- 
municated as an original composition an ode which was recognised 
as a plagiarism from CoLeripGE; the wraith of SHAKESPEARE ap- 
peared to be wofully ignorant of his works when in the flesh ; and 
about all the spirits of great Europeans one great, marking, 
family characteristic was apparent—that they were imbued with 
American vulgarisms and peculiarities, which certainly accounted 
for, if it did not excuse, the scepticism of which they became the 
objects. 

It was not long, however, before spiritualism found its way 
over to this country; nor were the American media slow in 
presenting themselves upon a field so prolific both in converts and 
in eash. Thanks to these vixitants, merry England itself became a 
region of marvel and of mystery. The spirits were as active here as 
they had been on the other side of the Atlantic. In our turn, we 
have had rappings, and pinchings, andanimated furniture, and strange 
communications from the spirits of Suakesrrare and Jownson. 
The converts to spiritualism among us are to be numbered by tens 
of thousands, and include among them some of the most active and 
intelligent minds in the country. Referring to what we said 
before about the unwillingness of the scientific to admit a belief in 
marvels, we know that there are men who have spent their whole 
lives in scientific investigations, in familiarity with the strictest and 
severest formule for ascertaining the truth—men whose faculties 
have become so sharpened by their mental training, that we should 
j renounce it to be almost impossible that they should be deceived— 
we have known such men testify with bated breath, and with an 
evident fear lest their testimony should be quoted to their shame, to 
faets for which not only they have no means of accounting, but which 
are actually irreconcilable with any known law. 

What then are we to say ? The matter is full of contradictions— 
full, if you will, of manifest absurdities—yet it is testified to by 
witnesses whose evidence cannot properly be contemned, and whose 
testimony would be deemed sufficient for any other purpose of life. 
Are we to believe that immortal souls have no better nor worse fate 
than haunting the drawing-rooms of their friends? Persons of 
unimpeached veracity affirm that it is so. Is it credible that the 








souls of the departed amuse themselves with tilting tables, lifting | 


chairs, pinching knees, and conveying bells and handkerchiefs ? 
Men of sense and of honour bear witness to the fact. Is it possible 
that by the mere will of « medium, a ponderous body may be raised 
into the air, contrary to the law of gravity? More and better 
witnesses will come forward and swear to it, than would be sufficient 
to bring conviction to the most incredulous jury as to such an 
unnatural action as the murder of a child. Whilst admitting that 
we ourselves have never yet- witnessed anything that we could not 
account for by perfectly simple and natural causes, we must declare 
our belief that the evidence in favour of preternatural spiritual phe- 
nomena is too powerful to be treated otherwise than with respect— 
that ridicule, when applied to it, is entirely misplaced, and that the 
best frame of mind for those who are unconvinced is somewhat 
analogous to the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not proven,’’ which, far from 
negativing the case, holds it, as it were, in suspense until the 
evidence be perfected and conviction secured. 

A sort of fillip has been given to the interest excited by spiritualism 
in literary circles by a dispute which has arisen between Mr. CHar.es 
Dickens and Mr. Wrii1am Howirt, a gentleman who, to his 
high reputation as an author, adds that of being one of the most 
ardent upholders of spiritualism. ‘The “ machinery” (as it is called) 
of * The Haunted House ”’—the Christmas number of A// the Year 
Round—was constructed from the story of a“ haunted house” at 
Cheshunt, lately oceupied by some relatives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crartes Kean. The evidence of the haunting was straightforward 
enongh ; but, after hearing it, Mr. Dickens and his staff sat down 
with the deliberate intention of burlesquing it. The result was 
that all the phenomena which had succeeded in expelling an 


equally a blind faith on the one side, and an empty scoff on the 
other, we profess our belief that human intelligence has not yet 
exhausted the wonders of Gop, nor has mundane knavery discovered 
the bounds of human credulity. The difficulties against which 
investigators into these phenowena have to — are enormous, 
When the experiment is unsuccessful, you are told that the spirits 
are not always favourably disposed, that the laws which regulate 
them are not understood even by the medium. If your curiosity in 
probing the truth be too keen, you are rebuked by the information that 
the spirits will not act in the presence ofa confirmed sceptic. To any 
objection against second-hand testimony, there is the stereotyped 
answer, that it is upon the faith of witnesses whose veracity ought to 
be beyond dispute. 

But it is not so much veracity that is in question, as judgment. 
How few are they whose mental training enables them to conduct 
an investigation into those problems of physics and metaphysics, 
which usually oceupy the attention of philosophers. The severest 
logic, unusual powers of observation, the utmost coolness and 
presence of mind, the most unconquerable determination to be 
neither baffled nor conquered—all these are necessary to the perfect 
examination into the simplest phenomena of physical science. But 
when a new order of things arises, and the investigators are 
required to take cognizance of elements which are confessedly 
uncertain and not ascertained, how much is the matter complicated ! 
At the same breath with which spiritualists confess that they know 
nothing about the real nature of spirits, they will venture to assert 
that the success or failure of an experiment depends upon this or 
that condition of the spirits. Then, again, there is the uncertainty 
of human evidence, and the almost universal proneness to take a 
part for the whole. Something extraordinary happens—such as the 
whirling round of atable; it impresses the majority of witnesses, and 
they cannot account for it; presently some one cries out that the 
table has risen bodily into the air without support, and, confused 
with the supposed marvel which they dave seen, the rest believe in 
that which they ave not; and what is more, they will afterwards 
believe and assert that they really did see it. Again, a nervous, 
sensitive person will ery out that he has felt the pressure of hands, 
and the expectation of every one is strung up to the highest pitch 
of tension; by and by another feels the same, and says so—but 
perhaps it is nothing but the pressure of the clothes caused by some 
involuntary movement of limb. We throw out these observations, 
not with a view of discrediting really sound testimony, but of show- 
ing how people may deceive themselves and others in the most 
innocent manner possible. 

We know not whether spiritualism is or is not (as Mr. WiLtiam 
Howirt in a letter to a contemporary lately expressed himself), 
“but the lowest fringe in the sublime mantle of mystery which 
wraps the universe,” but we are sufficiently conscious of the gravity 
of the testimony which supports it, to assert that it merits calm, 
patient, philosophical investigation. It may be that there are forces 
in nature yet unknown to science, and that the demonstrations of 
them may have been mistaken for the work of spirits. All this is 
dark and uncertain. That there is much charlatanry abroad with 
regard to the matter there can also be no doubt; but so there has 
been in connection with every branch of science at its birth. We 
have little respect for those who say, “ Let us see; we will only 
believe our eyes ;”’ those who believe on/y their eyes must have faith 
in Herr Doser and Mr. AnDERson, and their wonderful works. 
Evidence must be taken for what it is worth, but for no more; and 
it must not be accepted for a conclusion that people are not likely 
to be deceived, or even to deceive others unknowingly, because they 
are respectable and virtuous. 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 

NY man who should attempt to form a collection of works that 
£\ have the deeds of Wellington for their theme, would speedily 
find that the shelves of his library must be considerably extended. 
English, French, and Prussian writers innumerable have combined to 
perpetuate the memory of his career; even at this moment we have 
the publications of Brialmont and Gleig, and now comes Mr. Duke 
Yonge with two huge volumes of regular and dignified biography, 


| gravely starting with the observation that Arthur Wellesley was the 


third surviving son of the first Earl of Mornington, and steadily pur- 
suing his way through all the well-known details of battles, military 


| and parliamentary, as if his task were one which no man before him 


intelligent family from their domicile, was referred to the agency of | 


rats, cats, creaking weathercocks, and the knavery of a roguish 
ost'er. Indiguant at this treatment of his testimony, Mr. Howrrr 
has retorted upon Mr. Dickens, averring that he is a scoffer not 
only of spiritualism, but of Christianity, and that he is incapable of 
denling with mysteries, which form, as it were, “the fringe” of the 
Infinite. There may be something in this; for really the seope of 
Mr. Dickens's argument seems to be that there is no power in 
Nature superior to that of rats, cats, creaking weathercocks, and 
roguish ostlers. To those who can find no deeper causes for 
mysteries than these vulgar facts, the angels that appeared to 
Abraham must be but common travellers through the plains of 
Mare, Jacob’s Dream only the result of supper too freely partaken 
of at Luz, the glories of Sinai the mere invention of a skilful 
pyrotechnist, and the wonders worked at Endor—a lesson how the 
tricks of trieksters may turn. into realities, to their own dismay— 
nething but a proof that the magie-lantern was understood in 
Cannan. 

For us, we prefer to hold our opinion upon these matters in 
suspense, until we are further informed by evidences. Abjuring 


had attempted to fulfil. Weare far from making a complaint. Bool 
buyers and book readers will probably many a good year hence con- 
tinue to testify that their interest in all that relates to the great 
Duke is not extinct. Mr. Yonge’s Life of Wellington is only the 
last till a new one shall succeed it, As the tide of time carries those 
who took a part in these events, or their representatives, further 
from the domain of personal feeling, new materials must come to 
light. Motives will be explained, judgments modified; and, as a 
consequence, biographies rewritten. Mr. Yonge, though dealing 
almost entirely with the public life of his hero, and drawing his 
facts chiefly from printed sources open to all, has not set out upon 
his task without some special advantages. The present Duke of 
Wellington furnished him with some particulars, and with an im- 
—- memorandum drawn up by the Duke on the battle of 

aterloo as a commentary on the narrative of the Prussian Marshal 
Clausewitz; the Duke's private secretary contributed “ valuable 
information concerning his private habits,” and Mr. Yonge has also 


_ had the use in preparing his work of a copious political diary kept 
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by the late Lord Colchester. Nor must we omit to mention, among 
the many useful maps and plans which accompany the work, a fae- 
simile of a sketch of the entire plain of Waterloo taken by the Duke’s 
orders and used by him in the battle. We may here just hint that 
some of these materials have perhaps been obtained at a price which 
the reader may think too high. It is not possible to write a life of 
Wellington under the patronage of Apsley House without assuming 
something of the diplomatic formality of the Court Historiographer. 
There are difficult and delicate points in all biographies ; but it is 
not well that the biographer should be haunted at all times with a 
dread of committing himself. Mr. Youge, however, is a genuine 
admirer of the Duke; he accepts all his positions, and justifies all 
his sentiments and declared principles. He is just such a biogra- 
pher as the family of a great man disposed to be communicative 
might consider safe ; and we should be much surprised if the present 
or any future bearer of the title of Wellington should take exception 
to Mr. Yonge’s version of any one of the scenes in which the Duke 
bore a part. 

We do not, of course, in this notice intend to follow Mr. Yonge's 
narrative of the progress of the great soldicr from boyhood to his 
honoured grave. The battles with 'Tippoo and the Peishwa, the 
chequered struggle in the Peninsula, and the final triumph over 
foreign foe and party detractor, the great page of Waterloo, and 
the less successful struggle with Whiggery and the Political Eeono- 
mists, are too well known in their outlines to require a brief sketch. 
What Wellington did—the nature of the man, and the value of the 
influence which he brought to bear upon his times, are things of which 
most Englishmen have a distinet idea. No higher proof of the inhe- 
rent greatness of this man could be found than the fact that his 
name has Jost none of its original brightness, though the world, with 
the exception of Mr. Yonge, has long left behind the principles with 
which it was identified. There are facts in his life which political 
moralists of a later and a better school cannot easily overlook. It is 
impossible to forget that the Duke was, from first to last, the con- 
sistent opponent of progress and improvement; the apologist of 
established power, however corrupt. It was he who, at an age 
when the love of freedom and of justice is as natural as health 
and strength, recommended “ main force” as the only system suited 
to the Irish. It was he who supported the Duke of York in the 
scundalons business of Mrs. Clarke; who fought long and obstinately 
for nomination and rotten boroughs; who opposed the claims of 
Catholics, dissenters, and Jews to civil equality ; who approved of 
the “opium war” with the Chinese ; and who, even while famine was 
abroad, and a Tory so confirmed as Peel was shaking, stood fast for 
an iniquitous bread-tax, declared the corn laws particularly essential 
in Ireland, and “a benefit to the whole community.” 

The Duke’s ideal of a political system was perfect rest. The con- 
stitution was to hima thing to be preserved like the text of the great 
Hebrew writers, in which he who should take away or add one word 
should stand accursed. He was no worshipper of the abstract 
divinity of kings. The Crown was to him just that power to which 
what the great families called the “constitution ” has reduced it; 
no more, no less. He would have been no party to an eneroach- 
ment on the king’s prerogative, but all encroachments alrealy 
secured he was ready to maintain. He accepted the very last edition 
of our political system; but now the work was done, no one should 
do more than copy to the letter. Curious instances of this might be 
adduced ;—as his insisting that George the Fourth should not allow 
his ministers to choose their own leaders, refusing himself “ even to 
offer any advice on such a subject,” on the ground-—we hope it 
sounded agreeably in royal ears—that the choice of a minister was, 
“under the British Constitution, the only personal act of Govern- 
ment which the King of Great Britain had to perform.” Couple 
with this his famous advice to the Queen on the Bedchamber Ques- 
tion. Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell were gallant enough 
to allow their youthful sovereign the privilege of selecting her own 
ladies of the Bedchamber—reasonable enough, it might be thought, 
to mere common sense unenlightened by the study of the British 
Constitution. The Duke, however, had no hesitation in taking the 
contrary side. He looked upon the choice as the established right 
of the ministers, and frankly stated to the Queen that it was “ their 
positive duty to require it.” The demand was one which searcely 
disguised the truth, that the great families who ruled in England 
have monopolised all but the shadow of power and patronage ; that 
the Civil List itself, though nominally granted to the sovereign, 
who has the credit of spending it, is, in fact, divided among the 
friends and dependants of the reigning faction, on the pretence of 
filling posts in the household; and that this is so much regarded as 
their right, that any attempt on the part of the Crown to divert 
patronage from them beyond the comparatively trifling limits of the 
privy purse, is treated as a fraud. The fact is humiliating enough 
—insupportable, one would think, to any but a mayor of the palace, 
a lama of Thibet, or a well-trained constitutional sovereign; but 
to the great Duke, it was a part of the established order of things, 
and as such—whether gallant or ungallant, whether it raised or 
degraded royalty into the dust—it must be maintained. 7 

Even the Duke's changes of opiaion are not, as might at first 
sight appear, contradictions, but, in fact, confirmations of this 
view. He did not, like Canning or Peel, see the change coming, 
and by a well-timed withdrawal help to break up his party and take 
the lead in the new régime when the change came, or was so clearly 
a fait accompli that resistance was no longer possible ; he received 
the novelty as an addition to the constitution—unwelcome, yet 
henceforth to be defended as pertinaciously as all the rest. He 
would have stood up for General Warrants in the days of John 
Wilkes ; but the victory once gained, not even the recantation of 
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Jolin Wilkes himscif could have induced him to return to General 
Warrants again. Once gone from the book of the constitution, no 
less a battle than had sufficed to remove them would, to him, be 
sufficient to bring them back. It is curious, however, to remark 
the force of public opinion in all these things. The outward 
strength of Wellington's Toryism lay not so much in himself as in 
the public, who so long supported him and his party. It is a 
common error of Liberals to regard the men who monopolised 
power in this country from the rising to the setting of the star of 
Napoleon as a kind of insolent usurpers, who maintained themselves 
in tyrannical defiance of the people’s better sense. We would it 
were so. Unfortunately, the truth is that our Wellingtons, our 
Addingtons, our Liverpools, Eldons, and Bexleys, were strong in 
their Toryism, because Torvism was a madness which had then 
seized upon the nation. When this madness subsided—with the 
dread of the Revolution, and its representative—Toryism declined 
and fell. ‘This is indeed the invariable history. Even the Reign of 
Terror, to those who read its annals attentively, will appear rather, 
as the creation of a public opinion which maintained it throughout, 
than as the unsupported tyranny of Robespierres and Dantons 
according to the popular belief. The popular horror of French 
excesses was a mine of patronage and power to the Toryism of those 
days. When France fell, and those who laid her low dreamed of 
nothing but greater security and long-unchallenged possession, 
their stronghold was shaken in its foundations, and aid not long 
delay to show its weakness. London mobs would no longer hoot a 
Foxite for liberalism, nor Birmingham rioters burn down the 
meeting-houses of such reformers as Priestley. Radicals, whom 
whilom the very tag-rag of the town despised as low, began to get 
hearers ; the old claptraps lost their virtue, and peace and reflection 
brought in the better time. 

The world’s judgment of the great Duke has long taken a set 
shape, and will probably be little modified as time rolls on. The 
events with which his name is mingled have already receded into 
the domain of history: the Waterloo Banquet has dwindled to.a 
shadow, and the great order of change aod progress which the 
Dake so dreaded, moves on with even swifter turns. Even those 
who least love the system of which he was a part, do not refuse him 
a place among our greatest names ; but the number is not small of 
those who believe that his influence was too long extended for his 
country’s good; for its shadow goes beyond the grave. His 
exaggerated fears of enemies, domestic and foreign—so conspicuous 
in 1847, 1848, and 1851—were among the most powerful causes of 
that invasion-panie which still shakes the erage paces from 
its seat of dignity; but the Duke was honest, and men recognised 
in the opinions he put forth the natural characteristics of the man. 
No better proof, indeed, could be given of his disintere. tedness, 
than his unprofessional approval of a militia force, and acknowledge-. 
ment that its inferiority to a standing army had been exaggerated. 
The Duke had fought battles with militia forces and the rawest 
troops; and knew, in fact, that when the struggle comes the 
combatants are almost invariably new levies, or men the bulk of 
whom know nothing of war. ‘This opinion alone, rightly appreciated, 
was a strong antidote to the mischief which we believe his invasion 
terrors to have caused, and was no small service to the cause of 
liberty at home. 





PAPAL ROME* 

Q* the Roman Catholie Church, that mighty institution which 

fur a season nobly corresponded to some of Humanity’s 
noblest needs and aspirings, but which has long been hastening to 
its downfall, we would speak with becoming reverence ; but toward 
the popedom as distinguished from the Roman Catholie Church we 
cherish no other feeling than that of unutterable loathing. What- 
ever the Ultramontanists may say, the popedom and the Roman 
Catholie Ciurch, so far from being identical, are, and have been for 
the most part antagonisins. The first then may perish, and yet the 
second survive. The present work is a crushing exposure of the 


huge papal imposture, and will, when finished, have as much historical 


as polemical value. The book is a French translation from the 
unpublished Italian manuscript of a Roman patrician,—a former 
member of the Roman Constituent Assembly. It does not deal in 


declamation, in denunciation ; it heaps fact on fact, detail on detail, 


draws vivid pictures which convince more than the longest, most 
powerful arguments. ‘The author, thoroughly in earnest and with 
the profoundest knowledge of his subject, writes often with indigna- 
tion, but never with bitterness ; it is obvious that he has not wished 
to make out a case by special pleading, by misrepresentation, by a 
concealment of the circumstances indispensable to honest and 
impartial judgment. Recent converts, chiefly silly English persons, 
attracted by the gorgeous ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, are 
very zealous in defending popery in ali its aspects and relations. 
But what is the worth either of theirtestimony or opinion? Spend- 
ing a few days or a few weeks in the Eternal City, they are satisfied 
if the shows are numerous and splendid enough. They rush to be 
enchanted by theatricalities, and theatricalities-abound. From the 
misery and corruption of the Roman States, from the woes and 
wrongs of Italy, from the slavery, anguish, and degradation of the 
human race they turn away their ears and their eyes. They think 
themselves pious worshippers, but they are simply hunters for 
amusement, indulent victims of the worst kind of dilettanteism, 
poor drivelling creatares, who insult Religion by their real or , 
ended superstition. How pope, and cardinals, mid prelates must 





* La Rome des Papes. Premier Volume. Bale: Schweighauser, London: 
John Chapman. . 
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laugh at their abject homage to a consummate quackery! The 
question of the — may be supposed chiefly to concern Italy ; 
but it concerns the whole civilized world. In all religious bodies 
the priest is inclined to place his privileges and prejudices as a priest 
higher than his love for mankind or his country. But the priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church regards it as his duty to strangle in his 
breast all spontaneous impulses, all human emotions. He has con- 
demned himself by his vows to obey without murmur and without 
examination a foreign authority ; he has surrendered his free will, 
his tenderest instincts, the freshness and fulness of his nature to a 
spiritual despotism, in whose service he is content to be a soldier 
without glory and a spy without reward. If he is sincere how 
tragical is his doom ; if insincere how monstrous is his guilt! Now, 
the remoter from Rome the sincerer is the Roman Catholic priest ;— 
the nearer to Rome the more the priest is vicious and vile, an 
unbeliever and a charlatan. Our author has skilfully and elaborately 
traced the growth of popery from the beginning; but what prin- 
cipally interests us is po in its actual workings. 

In Rome, and throughout Italy, priest means pollution. If the 
Italian varies idleness, apathy, effeminacy with unnatural crimes, 
you may trace whatsoever is weakest or worst in him to the 
ese or the example of the priesthood. The yell of protestant 

igotry in England against the Vatican finds no echo, produces no 
effect, simply because it is the yell of bigotry. Instead of that 
foolish yell we should like to hear a grand cry of wrath marching 
from nation to nation, proclaiming war not to what offends 
the dogma of the sectary, but to what is flagrantly immoral 
and inhuman. With the quarrels of rival theologies we do 
not meddle. Let ench theology fight for itself. But if we recog- 
nise certain principles of everlasting justice, mercy, and truth, and 
see them systematically violated, we cease to gaze at either theo- 
logical frontiers or geographical boundaries ; we only behold an 
abomination and -n iniquity which are a curse to man, which con- 





tradict the scheme of the universe. What matters it whether the | 


the Pope, or submit to be again conquered by the barbarians. 
The primordial difference between Germany and Italy is that the 
Germans are healthier; they may submit to medieval mum- 
meries and bureaucratic balderdash, but through their homes 
blow fresh and balmy breezes. Up, Italy ! not because thou detestest 
the Pope and the rapscallionry around him, but because thou hast 
in thyself the pith and the pur to be good and great. Up, 
Italy! poor paltry Pius the Ninth will, perhaps, be the last of the 
popes. But the one demon driven out, many other demons may 
enter in, if thou canst not enshrine the Divine where the diabolical 
has been. Up, Italy! we love thee well; but if thou art to be saved, 
thou must work out thy own salvation. 


THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA.* 

- the year 1856 the Government, for some “ good and sufficient 
reasons thereto moving them,” appointed Mr. Lyons McLeod 
British Consul at Mozambique, the capital of the Portuguese 
dominions on that side of African. The King of Portugal duly 
granted his exequatur to this first consular representative of Great 
Britain in these parts, and Mr. McLeod left England for his perilous 
t in December of the above-named year. He did not arrive at 
Gemadiiens until the July following, and left the place again in 
May, 1858—driven away, according to his own statement, by the 
disgraceful persecution to which he was subjected from the Portu- 
guese official slave-dealers, with whose nefarious violation of the 
laws of their own sovereign, and scandalous breach of his treaty 
engagements with England, he had interfered. Many persons who 
recognise the name of Mr. McLeod as the British consul who 
brought about that condemnation of the “Charles et Georges,” which 
imposed upon Portugal the humiliation of abandoning her sovereign 
rights at the dictation of France, will hear with surprise that he 
denounces Portugal herself as the great European sinner in this 
matter of the continuance or startling revival of the slave trade. 
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millions under a wise, valiant, and patriotic monarch, would be 
much to rejoice at for things far nobler than politics. 
clear gain which in revolutions we have always to consider— 
a not confined to one country alone, but extending from realm to 
realm. 
so was the French Revolution. Now it is not enough to say of 
italy that it is wT enthralled, writhes under priestly tyrants, 
is withered by priestly deceivers. The moral disease is what has to 


have to contemplate. 
were overthrown, it is not easy to hope. 
been, a people of eunuchs; but not for 
sake, nor even for their own, but for the sake of the mangy rascals 


The Italians are, or have 


‘who, in the garb of God's servants lounge, and leer and lie in the | 
stupendous city which of old conquered all nations, only in itsturn | 


to be conquered by priests. 
Our author writes admirably, and as the truehearted son of a 


famous fatherland. But in order that the fatherland may be | 
redeemed, should it not be declared that its sons are as much | 


to blame as the cunning, cruel priests? In the fate of an indi- 
vidual, in the fate of a people, we must not ascribe too much to 


a people, must begin from within. The papacy, if an Italian 
malady, is likewise an Italian creation. Few but Italians have sat 
on the Papal throne; few but Italians have taken part in Italy's 
long crucifixion. We would not insult the misfortunes of a race 
which seems to be gifted with the genius of antiquity in addition 
to its own. But may not the idolatry of Art have killed the Italian 
soul, corrupted the Italian bosom, poisoned the Italian nature? 
The cheap rhetoric to which Italian tribunes and Italian exiles have 
treated us, must not lead us astray on this point. Whence is it 
that the sympathies of Englishmen go more heartily toward the 
Hungarians than toward the Ital'ans? It is because in Italy we 
see the effete as the thrall of the obsolete and the obstructive, 
whereas in Hungary we see beautiful valour chained and buffeted by 
exhausted humbug. Even for the Italians, redemption has to come 
from the strong right arm and from the inspiration of the North. 


Southern Italy, left to itself, would go on weltering in filth and in | 


Italy is called by our author the loveliest land | years longer, and that allows every facility for the traffic. 


feebleness for ever. 
on earth, and what has been designated its deadly dower of beauty 
has been deplored. But the enchantment of the climate, and the 
other splendours clothing Italy, did not hinder it from giving birth 
in ancient days to invincible, incomparable heroes. All victory is 
the sweeping away of cireumstances—the outburst of an internal 
fire. Recent revolutions have nearly all failed through being imita- 
tions. French democracy imitated what it did not understand, the 
antique ; and Germany and Italy have, in their democratic move- 
ments, imitated democratic France. It is futile denouncing the 
unnatural, unless we return to nature. To denounce the unnatural, 
and yet to imitate the imitation of an imitation, is the madness we 
both Jash and lament. Even, however, if there were no moral 


forces in the universe, there are certain physical forces which put | 
an end to wickedness. When the moral ceases to act, the physical | 


becomes the moral. 
Italy is so placed at this hour that it must either get rid of 


| Africa is rat! inal tl J 
Italy free, Italy without a pope, Italy with its twenty-five | Sans re cae Pan ae 


It isthe | 


the kingdom of Heaven’s | 


| sible iis advantages. 
the outward. All complete regeneration in the individual, and in | 2 le lg oy ge 


t torturers and the tortured are found in the slave states of North | gy, }, ; 
‘ - So he does, however, supporting the charge by a mass of corrobora- | 
: America, or in the slave states of Rome ? Our author demands the | tive details in these important and interesting volumes, in which he 
if annihilation of the Popedom; he demands it as a Roman, as an | jyag recorded the incidents of his sojourn in Africa. ; 
| | Italian, as a moral and religious reformer, as the prophet ofa holier | "Tye sovereignty which Portugal exercises upon the enst coast of ' 


Over the whole immense line of 
territory which extends from Delagoa Bay in the south, to Cape 
Delgado in the north, her power is confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the few Government establishments. The influ- 


| ence she exercises upon wae native — is, however, as — be 
H ted, t, and it would be in her power to put a complete 
The Reformation was a moral triumph ; so was Puritanism; | cate ie We es tees alps ™ greatl rhe 
| resources of a country which, as described by Mr. McLeod, are 
| immense. 


important to this country—cotton. 
be cured; the moral taint is what has to be removed; the moral | 2 ‘ awd 


fetters are what have to be broken ; the moral results are what we | 
In reference to Italy, even if the Popedom | 


stop to the slave trade along the coast, and deve 


roduct, but that the most 
r. Livingstone has already 
acquainted the world with the capabilities of this part of Africa to 
supply cotton; and Mr. McLeod assures us that it grows almost 
everywhere, and might be cultivated to an extent which would 
almost supply the requirements of the world. Before, however, 
commerce and cultivation can spring up in these rich regions, the 
all-destroying slave trade must be suppressed. The Portuguese 
officials, however, encourage and participate in the slave trade, and 
discourage commerce as much as they possibly can. They make the 
most hypocritical pretences of an abhorrence of slavery, and profess 
a warm desire to suppress the trade to the British naval officers who 
visit their ports, and who too often suffer themselves to be deceived 
by the false information given them by governors, who are them- 
selves actiye participators in the traffic, and monopolise as much as 
There is, it seems, a regular tariff 
of allowaices to the governors of districts and the governor-in- 
chief for each slave suld to American or Spanish vessels, or to 
the French Free Labour Emigration agents. Mr. McLeod charges 
the Lisbon Government with a full knowledge of the abominations 
exercised by its delegates, and declares its avowed desire to suppress 
the traffic to be an imposition upon England. If the facts are as he 
has stated them, the charge appears but too well founded. The 
officials sent to Mozambique are allowed salaries quite insufficient 
even for their absolute wants, and those salaries are irregularly paid. 
It was stated to our author that the soldiers at Mozambique had 
not been paid for more than four years, and the officers had not 
received a farthing for two. Yet these officials, scantily paid as they 
are, return to Portugal with immense fortunes, and the posts are 
consequently eagerly struggled for by the relatives of persons 
possessing Court influence. Of course, they make their fortunes by 
the slave trade. Although the trade is abolished by Portuguese 
laws, domestic slavery is continued by the same code for some “< 

ne 
masters have absolute power over the slaves, may use the most 
inhuman tortures, and no one therefore has a right, to ask, if indeed 
any one were disposed to ask, what bad become of any number of 
slaves who might disappear from any particular estate. The con- 
dition of these slaves, we may observe, is, according to Mr. McLeod, 
most distressing. They are most scantily fed and cruelly used, 
beaten to death, and compelled to beat their own relations to death ; 
the facility with which they can be procured and their consequent 
low price making the preservation of their lives or health a matter 
of small consequence to the Portuguese master. Such being the 
state of affairs in Mozambique, it will be readily conceived that 
Mr. McLeod's arrival was far from welcome to the Governor-general 
and his friends. The Consul had already on his way there obtained 


We will name only one 
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an inkling of the real state of things, and soon found out the 
universal participation of the members of the Government in that 
traffic the suppression of which was, no doubt, one of the main reasons 
for sending a British Consul to such a place. He began at once to 
demand a real execution of the Portarias of the King of Portugal 
suppressing the slave trade, and prohibiting all participation in the 
French Free Labour Traffic. The decrees relative to the latter had 
not even been published. In fact, that traffic had been a perfect 
godsend to the Colonial authorities. They had sold their own 
slaves already on hand when it commenced, and set the chiefs in the 
interior slave hunting again. At first, when the Moorish agents 
went up the country to procure the slaves, the chiefs said that the 
King of Portugal had suppressed the trade, and they could not 
engage in it ; so the Governor actually sent some Portuguese soldiers 
in uniform to satisfy them that it was all right. Once satisfied on 
that point, the chiefs soon recommenced the bloody business which 
they had given up, and Free Labour immigrants for the Island 
of Réunion or slaves for Cuba were soon on hand. As a matter of 
course, this at once put a stop to legitimate commerce. Mr. McLeod, 
speaking of the resources of Eastern Africa, says that the natives of 
the far interior have been in the habit of bringing down every 
year to Massurie, on the mainland opposite the island upon which 
the city of Mozambique is situated, gold, silver, ivory, wax, skins, 
&e.; but he adds “ In 1856 many of these natives who came down 
to trade were seized by the Portuguese, to supply the (so called) 
French Free-Labour Emigration, since which occurrence they have 
not made their appearance at Messurie.” We should think not 
indeed! Indeed, the great guilt of this French emigration system, 
so much and so justly denounced in this country, and which is now, 
so far as regards the east of Africa, abandoned, seems to fall upon 
the Portuguese. Mr. MeLeod describes the treatment of the poor 
creatures when once on board French vessels as mild and humane, 
whilst the conditions of their so-called engagements are faithfully 
performed in Réunion, and every care is taken by the authorities to 
prevent their being treated as slaves. Slaves, however, they were 
when put on board the French vessels, and the system, practically, 
was a revival of the slave trade with all its horrors. 

Mr. McLeod could obtain nothing from the notorious slave- 
dealer who was Governor-general of the province when he arrived ; 
but his snecessor, Colonel Almeida, was a man of a different stamp, 
and at once attended to the Consul's complaints. He superseded 
the Governor of Ibo, who had almost openly engaged in the slave 
trade, did his best to stay the Free Labour traffic, and finally 
condemned the “ Charles et Georges.” That, however, was all 
he could do, and after that step the anger of the official slave- 
traders against the Consul broke out in the most disgraceful 
insults. He could not procure a servant, and had, with his 
wife and her maid, to do the whole work of his house. He 
could not obtain provisions, and the whole family were several 
times in imminent danger of starvation. .He was kept a prisoner 
in his house through fear of violence from persons lured by the 
slave-dealers, and his house itself was more than once attacked. 
The Governor apparently was powerless to protect him, for all 
the underlings were leagued together to drive the Consul away ; 
and when, at last, he sent a guard of soldiers they made themselves 
such a nuisance that the protection was dearly purchased. The 
position of Mr. McLeod seems to have been greatly aggravated by 
the strange conduct of the commander of a British cruiser visiting 
the port, who, when appealed to for protection by the Consul, who 
then thought himself assured of safety, immediately set sail. His 
position growing worse and worse, the Governor avowing his in- 
ability to protect him—his wife, and her maid, brought to the very 
doors of death by fever, in which condition he could obtain for them 
neither nurse nor servant, and any longer residence at Mozambique 
being perfectly useless, Mr. McLeod lett the place in May, 1858, on 
board Her Majesty's ship Syra, for Natal, and thence, vid the 
Mauritius—of which he gives an interesting description—and Suez, 
came home to England. 

It is impossible to read Mr. McLeod's book without being con- 
vinced of the substantial accuracy of his statements. He is evi- 
dently a gentleman of a somewhat quick and lively temper, but at 
the same time not disposed to wilfully exaggerate or set down aught 
in malice. We should hope, therefore, that our own Government, 
which must long since have known the tenor of his story, has 
already drawn the attention of our ancient ally, Portugal, to the 
iniquities perpetrated by its representatives in Africa; but if not, 
the public opinion of Europe, enlightened by the revelations of Mr. 
MeLeod, will demand a thorough reform from the Court of Lisbon. 
We must add, that Mr. McLeod gives some interesting particulars 
of our own Colonial possessions in Africa, and has collected a mass 
of information as to the resources and capabilities of the whole of 
Eastern Africa, which renders his book in the highest degree in- 
teresting to all persons seeking a field for commercial enterprise, or 
anxious for the suppression of the slave trade, and the civilization 
and conversion of the poor African. , 





RUBBING THE GILT OFF.* 
MONG the new literary names that are rising into note, we 
know of none more promising than that of the author of 
this volume. Mr. Hollingshead’s contributions to Household 
Words were marked by a distinctive character and peculiar merit, 
which soon spread abroad the secret of their authorship. Many of 
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them, like the ‘‘ City of Unlimited Paper,” were reproduced in half. 
the newspapers in the kingdom, and enjoyed a popularity rarely won 
by anonymous articles in a weekly magazine. Some of these, treat- 
ing of city life, and taking a view confessedly one-sided of commer- 
cial morals, were recently republished with the title of “ Under Bow 
Bells ;” the present volume also consists of essays collected froim’ 
various journals, but all sufficiently related in subject and purpose to 
form a coherent book. 

Like the previous collection, “ Rubbing the Gilt off” preseuts Mr. 
Hollingshead as a satirist of wrongs and abuses: but of wrongs 
and abuses of a different kind. The objects of attack are here 
political. They extend from the absurdities and anomalies of our 
supposed free trade tariff, to the bad logic of our colonial theories, 
the vices of our system of patronage, and mysterious diplo- 
macy. With a playfulness, a whimsicality, a power of expres- 
sion, and a genuine fancy entirely his own, ‘the writer 
tovehes these dry themes, and turns them into things of living 
interest. Nor is an earnest purpose ever lost sight of. Mr. 
Hollingshead is a disciple of that school of political philosophy, 
which, from Bentham to Mr. Stuart Mill, has already exercised so 
great an influence over the minds of our legislative reformers, and 
which is destined to effect infinitely more than it has yet done in 
destroying the old empirical system of government. But he has 
just that which most disciples of that school are wanting in, and 
which is indeed a rare gift—the power of promulgating principles in 
a form at once popular and scientifically exact. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that such a writer will do more for the immediate 
dissemination of truth than a whole section of abstract philosophers. 
After ail, it is not the date at which a truth was discovered, but the 
time at which it became popularly known, which marks real progress,. 
either in mora!s or political philosophy. How many communities have 
been ruined by false theories of money, since Locke and Newton 
expounded the true principles of monetary science ; how many corn- 
dealers have been stoned since Sir James Stewart demonstrated the 
absurdity of the prejudice against forestallers ; how many kings and 
communities have solemnly bound themselves in the trammels of 
protection since Adam Sm.th gave to the doctrine of free trade its 
perfect development ? What we want are writers who can take 
these things out of the character of esoteric doctrine, and convert 
them into items of popular knowledge. This is not to be done by 
the clumsy device of tales with a moral—* Illustrations of Political 
Economy ;” Romances of the Bank Charter, or other weakly 
disguised didactic essays; for is not the sugared pill the foundationof 
our childish horror of the doctor? Mr. Hollingshead’s stories 
and sketches are really stories and sketches. Though implying 
truths of the highest importance in politics, they are always 
humourous and amusing. All the tracts which the Ballot Society 
ever did or ever can issue, will not be so well calculated to insinuate 
their views into the minds of the many as Mr. Hollingshead’s story 
of William Manacles, the liberated convict—William Manacles, the 
friend of the people, who was brought in for the Borough of 
Fogmoor by the money of Mr. Snarlington, a practical but serious 
joker upon our elective system: nor would a dozen papers read 
before the Society for the Amendment of the Law do as much 
towards spreading sound opinion on a given topic, as such a story as 
“ the Pet of the Law,” or such a sketch as “ How to make a Madman,” 
published in a popular journal of large circulation. ‘The paper 
entitled “ Mudfog on Colonies ” comprises the whole theory of foreign 
markets as laid down in our soundest and driest philosophers; but 
few men can read Ricardo, or understand him if they do; while 
Mr. Hollingshead makes the theme a pleasant piece of satire. 
As a specimen of Mr. Ho!lingshead’s style, we cannot do better 
than quote the conclusion of his sketch of a Royal Novice exhausted 
by the attempt to master the complicated details of a Royal 
Household :— 

** We can imagine our bewildered monarch exhausted with the labour of 
the survey retiring to a vacant apartment (if such a place could be found) 
and looking over the list of his host of attendants, attendants’ attendants 
and servants of attendants’ attendants. He finds there the names of 
members of the first families in the land, who carry out the old feudal 
custom of waiting on the sovereign; and who, as there are no castles to 
be sacked, and as there is no plunder to be had, are content to receive a 
common-ylace remuneration in the form ef salary, varying from forty 
pounds to four thousand pounds per annum, and paid every quarter out of 
the Civil List portion of the taxes. He looks over that same Civil List 
and finds that, although he is its head and centre, he receives for his own. 
disposal less than one-sixth every year, the rest being absorbed before it 
reaches him by the surrounding circles. Indignantly he rings a bell, and 
is answered, like Lord Bateman, by a proud young porter, page, equerry, 
groom, waiter, and K.C.B, The bewildered monarch, considerably awed, 
asks fora glass of water. Four-and-twenty bells ring in succession, each 
one summoning another, until at last the man is reached whose duty it is to 
draw the water, after the Asiatic system of caste in full working-order, 
aided by all the advantages of a superior civilization. The water,. with 
some considerable delay, is passed on from hand to hand, until it reaches the 
expected and bewildered monarch. He sees the whole organisation at a 
glance—the perfect unbroken chain of relative flunkeyism; everybody 
combing everybody else’s hair; everybody brushing everybody else’s coat ; 
everybody pouring out everybody else’s coffee ; everybody handing every- 
body else a shoehorn ; everybody attending everybody else abroad ; every- 
body waiting upon everybody else at dinner ; everybody laughing at every- 
body else’s jokes ; and sometimes (for quarrels will arise in the very best regu- 
lated palaces) everybody kicking everybody else down stairs. Finally, we 
can imagine our bewildered monarch so much alarmed at the amount of 
detail that exists for him to master, and at the number and variety of in- 
dividualisms of different degrees of importance that he has to avoid offend- 
ing and misdirecting, that, in the dusk of evening, he scizes a stout 
pea-jacket and slips privately out at a back gate, to take a long and quiet 
cruise in the Baltic or the Mediterranean.” 


As a collection of papers which through all their whimsical 
fancies develop a polit:cal system with an earnestness and a con- 
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sistency that are rare, we can cordially recommend Mr! Iolling- 
shead’s book. 





SERIALS. 


[THE Universal Review (No. 12.) comes ovt this month in con- 
siderable force. There is a really article on Father Prout, 
and the‘ old Fraserians, though on the latter we could tell the 
reviewer much more than he has set down. There is also some 
minute criticism on what is called ‘‘ Verbal Landscape Painting,”’ 
in Mrs. Browning and other poets, which is not altogether bad ; 
and there is a really careful review of Lord Macaulay, to which we 
may add aclever paper on Charles Kingsley. The number com- 
mences with an elaborate differential essay on the characters of 
Stephenson and Brunel, and their respective engineering undertak- 
ings, which requires to be read slowly and attentively, and will 
reword the student for his pains.—Blackwood continues “ Norman 
Sinclair,” “The Luck of Ladysmede,” and “ Fleets and Navies ;”’ 
and ably advocates “ the diffusion of taste among all classes,” as “a 
national necessity.” Good news this for Mr. Ottley, and the Society 


for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, which we are pleased to 


reeive is rapidly progressing. The didactic poem on “St. 
Stephen's” improves on acquaintance. The second part describes 
Fox, Pitt, Burke and Wilberforce, with great poetic discrimination. 
There is, of course, a political article. It is on “ France and Central 
Italy,” but is at least three weeks after time—Fraser, more 
judiciously, in its political article, proceeds speculatively, and takes 
time by the forelock. It proposes a reform of the House of Lords, 
as rendered necessary by the impending reform of the Commons’ 
House. It opens, however, with an ethical article, on “ going 7 
and “coming down”—recommending the latter rather than the 
former to those who are struggling with fortune. In fact, the 
writer illustrates his case by reference to Mr. R. H. Home, 
the author of “ Orion,” who “shook from his feet the dust of 
Britain” rather than “come down.” We do not think the re- 
ference quite fair, especially as the writer confesses he knows 
nothing of the poet, or his truly fine epic. There is, also, 
another paper on Mr. Collier, in which the writer insists on the 
Old Corrector’s alterations being fabrications, and casts divers 
aspersions on Mr. Collier's literary character, as it seems, most un- 
deservedly tous. The remainder of the number is of great merit. 
—The Art-Journal is illustrated this month with Le Jeune’s 
Liberation of the Slaves, and Carlo Maratti’s Virgin and Child. 
Foley’s Statue of Caractacus also makes a splendid engraving. The 





article on Revivals. The number is, on the whole, meritorious. — | 
The monthly record of Recreative Science is satisfactory, and the | 
Englishwoman’s Journal contains some creditable essays.—The | 
second number of the Cornhill Magazine equals its predecessor in | 


interest and ability. The opening paper, “ Nil nisi Bonum,” treats 
the memory of Washington Irving and Thackeray in a genial and 
reverent manner. A short but truly beautiful poem, entitled 
“ Tithonus,” is contributed by the Poet Laureate: and some Essays 
upon the Life of Hogarth have been commenced by Mr. Sala—that 
in the present number is delightfully written, and promises well 
for the series; characteristically enough, however, it contains little 


l 


the greatest mystery of all. Even the genius of Mr. Dickens was 
never able to explain satisfactorily to the readers of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” why SguexERrs, who never tanght anything and never 
intended anything to be tanght at Dotheboys’ Hall, thought it neces. 
sary to engage an usher, to teach nothing ; and exactly in the same 
way it is an insoluble problem why the Papal Government, which 
never tells anything, and never intends anything to be told, should 
publish papers in order to tell nothing. The greatest minds, how- 
ever, are not exempt from error, and it must be to some hidden flaw 
in the otherwise perfect pontifical system that the existence of news- 

pers in the sacred city is to be attributed. The marvel of his own 
ae must be to the Roman journalist a subject of constant con- 
templation. 

The press of Rome bousts of three papers. There is the Gior- 
nale di Roma, the Diario Romano, and, last and least, the Vero 
Amico del Popolo. ‘The three “ organs of papal opinion ” bear a 
suspicious resemblance to each other. The Diary is a feeble repro- 
duction of the Journal, and the People’s True Friend is a yet 
feebler compound of the two. In fact, the Giornale di Roma is the 
only one of the lot that has the least pretence to the name ofa 

aper. It is indeed the official paper, the London Gazette of Rome. 
Tt consists of four pages, a little larger in size than those of the 
Lgaper, and with about as much matter altogether as is contained 
in twoof your pages. The type is delightfully large, and the spaces 
between the lines are really pleasant to look at. Next to a Roman 
journalist, the position of a Roman compositor must be the plea- 
sautest in the newspaper world. ‘Things are taken very easily here, 
and the Journal never appears till six o'clock at night, so that edi- 
tors and printers can take their leisure and be in bed betimes. There 
is no issue on Sundays and feast days, which occur about once or 
twice a week. This ideal journal, too, has no fixed price. The case 
of any one being impatient enough for news to buy a single number 
seems hardly to be contemplated. The yearly subscription is seven 
scudi, which comes to about five farthings a number; but for a 
single copy the agent here has the impudence to ask half a Paul, or 
tw e halfpenny. This, however, must be regarded as a fancy 
price, as single copies are not an article in demand. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, there was an English news- 
paper at Rome. Let us consider for a moment what would be its 
summary of contents, this day on which I write. Putting aside 
foreign topics altogether, what might one naturally suppose would 
be the Roman news? There is the revolution in the Romagna ;—if 
private reports are not altogether false there is insurrection in the 





: 4 : ; ; thes ; i i he C , th licy of th 
literary matter is exceedingly good.—The Eclectic has a serious | seomies;, Case ie The quemmnal Se: Sangre, Se pee ot Oe 


Papal Government, the rumoured departure of the French troops, 
the state of the adjoining np the inovements of the pontifical 
army, and the promised Papal reforms. Add toall this there is the 
recent mysterious murder, about which all kinds of private rumours 
are in circulation. The little that I know, or think I know, about 


| any of these matters—all of vital interest to Roman subjects—1 know 


about Hogarth, and a great deal upon other subjects. Two good | 


articles, “ Studies in Animal Life,’ and ‘“ Invasion Panics,” also 
deserve notice.—Macmillan’s Magazine (No. 111) contains an ex- 
cellent article, by the Rev. F. D, Maurice, on Lord Macaulay ; and 
Mr. F. Lushington writes on the subject of Arctic Enterprise, with 
judgment and knowledge. In the political article there are some 
sensible remarks concerning Italy, and the interest which England 
must have in the overthrow of the Papacy. The poetical and 
literary contributions to the number are all of remarkable excel- 


lence.—The serial with the strange title, One of Them (No. IIT.), | 


by Mr. Lever, sustains the interest of the tale with vigour; the 
description of the Reetor’s dinner party is capital—The Leisure 


earned by the pains bestowed upon it by its editors and contribu- 
tors; the engravings, also, are excellent : one, in particular, a por- 
trait of Dr. Livingstone, is a most highly finished work.—Ze 
Follet presents its usual engravings, coloured and plain, and ex- 
planatory letter-press, with some literary varieties calculated to 
amuse. 


LETTER FROM 
(SPECIAL.) 
& THE PAPAL NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Romer, 24th January, 1860, 

A’ Rome there is no public life. There are’ no public events to 

narrate, no party politics to comment on. Events, indeed, 
will occur, and politics will exist, even in this best regulated of coun- 
tries; but as all narration of the one and all manifestation of the 
other are equally interdicted, for press purposes, neither events nor 
polities exist. To one who knows the wear and tear of the London 
press—to whom the very name of a newspaper recalls late hours and 
interminable reports, despatches and telegrams, proof-sheets, parlia- 
mentary debates, and police intelligence, leading articles and corre- 
spondents’ letters, a very series of Sisyphean labours without rest or 


ITALY. 


end—to such an one the position of the Roman journalist seems a | 


haven of peace—the most delightful of all sinecures. There are 
many mysteries indeed about the Roman press. Who writes or 
composes the papers is a mystery; who réads or purchases them is, 
perhaps, a greater mystery ; but the very fact of their existence is 





| 


either from vague report or from the English or French papers. 
Suppose, however, that I am a Roman citizen, and either understand 
no foreign language, which is extremely probable, or else have no 
means of catching a glimpse of foreign papers, which is more pro- 
bable still: what in this case should Shame from my sole source of 
information, my Giornale di Roma, about my own city and my own 
country, on this 19th of January, in the year of grace 1860? 

The first fact brought before my eager gaze on taking up the 


| paper would be that yesterday was the feast of St. Peter's chair. 
| Solemn mass was, I learn, performed in the cathedral in the presence 


| 





of “ our Lorp’s holiness,” and a Latin oration pronounced in honour 
of the sacred chair. After the ceremony was over, it seems that 
the Senator of Rome, Marquis Marret, presented an address to the 
Pope, with a copy of which I am kindly favoured. The Senator in 
his own name and in that of his colleagues declares that “if at all 
times devotion to the Pontiff and loyalty to his Sovereign was the 
intense desire of his heart, it is more ardent to-day than ever, since 


pay” hed its ni andl 4g | he only re-echoes the sentiment of the whole Catholic world, which 
our has reached its ninety-seventh monthly part—a success fairly | with wonderful unanimity proclaims its veneration for the august 


Father of the faithful, and offers itself as a shield to the Sovereign 
of Rome.” He adds that “ his mind revolts from those fallacious 
maxims, which some persons try to insinuate into the feeble minds 
of the people, throwing doubts on the incontestable rights of the 
Church, and that he looks with contempt on such intrigues.” As, 
however, the Senator and his colleagues are nominees of the Pope, 
I feel sceptical as to the value of their opinion. The next paragraph 
tells ne, that in order to testify their devotion to the papacy, the 
inhabitants of Rome illuminated their houses last night in honour 
of the feast. Unfortunately, I happened to walk out yesterday 
evening, and observed that the lamps were very few and far between, 
while in the only illuminated house I entered, I found the proprietor 
grumbling at the expense which the priests had insisted on his 
incurring. I have then a whole column about the proceedings at 
the ‘‘ Propaganda” on the festival of the Epiphany. The Archbishop 
of Thebes, I rejoice to learn, “ excited the pupils of the academy to 
imitate the virtues manifested in the Magi, by an appropriate 
homily, drawing a striking parallel between the simplicity, the faith, 
and the honesty of the three kings, and the disbelief and hypocrisy of 
the wicked King Hkrop—I wonder if I have ever heard of HErop 
under a more modern name, and pass on to a passage written in 
italics to attract my special attention. The “ Propaganda” meeting 
is, I am informed, “a noble spectacle, which Roajag alone can offer to 
the world—that Rome which Gop has made capital of His 


inmortal Kingdom.” This concludes the whele of my domestic 
intelligence—all that I know, or am to know, about the state of my 
own country, 
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Then follows J 
“ Varieties.” Seventy pro-papal works have, I read, been published 
in France ; inceed, “‘ the zeal in behalf of the pontifical cause gains 
day by day so rapidly in that country, that every one—so some 


says—who can hold a pen in hand, uses it in favour of justice | 


and religion upon the question of the papacy.” So much for 
France. All I learn about Italy is that all writings in defence of 
the Pope are eagerly sought after and perused. Spanish affairs 
meet with more attention. An English vessel has been captured, it 
seems, freighted with fourteen thousand bayonets for Tangiers, and 
the shipwrecked crew of a French brig were all but massacred by the 
Moors, or rather if they were not massacred it was from no want of 
malignity on the part of the Infidels. I have next an account of the 
opening of the Victoria Bridge, Canada—interesting certainly, 
though I confess that some account when the sewers in the Piazza 
di Spagna are likely to be closed would possess more practical 
interest for myself. This paragraph is followed by two columns 
Jong of the American President's letter to Congress, which is not a 
subject on which, as a Roman citizen, I feel keenly excited. 

The next heading is “‘ ‘The Morning's News.” This news is made 
up of small short extracts from, or rather paragraphs about extracts 
from the foreign newspapers. If I have not heard any rumours at 
my café, these paragraphs are utterly unintelligible ; if I have heard 
such reports of agitation or excitement abroad in reference to the 
papacy, I always find from these paragraphs that they were 
utterly erroneous. Thiere is a good deal about the new French free- 


the foreign intelligence, under the heading of | 


| 





trade tariff, and the pacific intentions of the Emperor. There are | 


yrave dissensions, it appears, in the cabinets of London and Turin, 
and the return of Count Watewskr to office is confidently 
expected in Paris. Lord Cowxry’s journey to London is now 
known to have no political signification, and the idea that any 
accord between France and England signified a desertion of the 
Villafranea stipulations is asserted, on the best authority, to be an 
entire delusion, 

This concludes my budget of news. A whole page is covered 
with quotations from “ VittEmain’s” pamphlet, “Za France, 
UEmpire, et la Papauté,” which, as my own personal observation 


and daily life must of course be the best testimonies to the blessings | 


of a Papal government, seems to me carrying coals to Newcastle. 
I have then a list of the strangers arrived at Rome; one advertise- 
ment of some religious book, the “ Devotions of Saint Alphonso 
Maria of Signori,”’ whoever he may have been; a few meteorological 
observations from the pontifical observatory, and_half-a-dozen 
official notices of legal judgments in cases to which, till now, I have 
never been allowed to hear a single allusion. I have, however, the 
final satisfaction of observing that my paper was printed at the 
office of the Holy Apostolic Chamber. “Ex uno,” my Roman friend 
might truly say, “disce omnes.” This number I have taken as a 
sample, as one of more than average interest. I know, indeed, no 
greater proof of the anxiety and alarm of the Papal Government at 
the present crisis, than the fact that so much intelligence should be 
allowed to ooze out through the Roman press. I know, also, no 
greater proof of its weakness. A strong despotic government may 
ignore the press altogether, but a government which tries to defend 
itself by the press, and such a press, must be weak indeed. None 
but a government of priests, half terrified out of their senses, would 
dream of feeding strong men with such babes’ meat as this. There 
are signs of the times even in the Roman journal. 


ROMAN RUMOURS. 
Rome, 26th January, 1860. 


At last there is a break in the dull uniformity of Roman life. There 
is a ripple on the waters, whether the precursor of a tempest, or to 
be followed by a dead calm, it is hard to tell. Meanwhile it is some 
gain, at any rate, that the old corpse-like city should show signs of 
life, however transient. Feeble as those symptoms are, let us make 
the most of them. 

Since the Imperial occupation of Rome, the building in the 
“ Piazza Colonna,” which old Roman travellers remember as the 
abode of the post-office, has been confiscated to the service of the 
Hrench army. It forms, in fact, a sort of military head quarters. 
All the bureaux of the different departments of the service are to be 
found here. The office of the electric telegraph is contained under 
the same roof, and the front windows of the civil town-hall-looking 
building, lit up so brightly and so late at night, are those of the 
French military circle. The “ Piazza Colonna,” where stands the 
column of Mark Antony, opens out of the “Corso,” and is 
perhaps the most central position in all Rome. At the corner is the 
café, monopolized by the French non-commissioned officers; and 
next door is the great French bookseller’s. Altogether the “ Piazza 
Colonna” and its vicinity is the French quartier of Rome. At 
:even o’clock every evening, the detachments who are to be on guard 
during the night, at the different military posts, are drawn up in front 
of the said building, receive the pass-word, and then, headed by the 
drums and fifes, march off to their respective stations. 
Sunday and Thursday evenings too, at this hour, the French band 
plays for a short time in the Piazza. Generally, this ceremony 
passes off in perfect quiet, and in truth attracts as little attention 
from bystanders as our file of guardsmen passing on their daily 
round from Charing Cross to the Tower. Ou Sunday evening last, 
« considerable crowd, as far as I can learn, of some two or three 
thousand persons, chiefly men and boys, assembled round the band, 
and as the patrols marched off down the Corso, and towards the 
Castle of Saint Angelo, followed them with shouts of “ Viva I’Italia,” 
* Viva NaPoLEonNEg,” and most ominous ofall “Viva Cavour.” As 
soon as the patrols had passed the crow! dispersed, and there 
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apparently was an end of the matter. The next night poured with 
rain, with such rain as only a a and yet, in spite of 
the rain, a good number of people col to see the guard march 
off, and again a few seditious or iotic cries (the two terms are 
here synonymous) were heard. ch things in Italy, and in Rome 
especially, are matters of grave importance, and Government 
was evidently alarmed. Contrary to general e ion, and I 
suspect to the hopes of the clerical party, the French has 
issued no notice, as he did last year, forbidding these demon- 
strations. However, the patrols have been much increased in 
number, and great numbers of the Pontifical gendarmes have been 
brought into the city. On Tuesday night, the Papal police made 
several arrests, and a report is spread by the priests that the 
French troops had orders to fire at once, if any attempt is made to 
create disturbance. On the same night, too, there was a demon- 
stration at the Apollo. I have heard, from several quarters, that 
on some of the Pontifical soldiers entering the house, the whole 
audience left the theatre, with very few exceptions. However, in 
this city, one gets to have a cordial sympathy with the — 
Tomas, and not having been present at the theatre myself, 
cannot indorse the story. 

Last night I strolled down the Corso to see the guard pass. The 
street was very full, at least full fur Rome, where the streets seem 
empty at their fullest, and numerous groups of men were standing 
on the door steps, and at the shop windows. Mounted 
passed up and down the street, and wherever there seemed the 
nucléus of a crowd forming knots of the Papal “ Sbirri” with their 
long cloaks and cocked hats pressed over their eyes, and furtive, 
hang-dog looking countenances, elbowed their way unopposed and 
apparently unnoticed. In the square itself, there were a hundred 
men or so—chiefly, I should judge, strangers or artists, a group of 
young ragged ragamuflins, who climbed upon the pedestal of the 
columns, and seemed actuated only by the curiosity natural to the 
boy genus ; and a very large number of French soldiers, who, at first 
sight, looked merely loiterers. ‘The patrol of perhaps four hundred 
men stood drawn up under arms, waiting for the word to march. 
Gradually, one perceived that the crowds of soldiers who loitered 
about without muskets were not mere spectators. Almost ——- 
ceptibly they closed round the patrol, pushed back the bystanders 
not in uniform, and then retreated, forming a clear ring for the 
guard to move in. There was no pushing, no hustling, no cries of 
any kind. After a few minutes the drums and fifes struck up, the 
drum major whirled his staff round in the air, the ring of soldier 
spectators parted, driving the crowd back on either side, and, through 
the clear space thus formed, the patrol marched up the square ; 
divided into two columns, one going to the right and the other to 
the left, and so passed down the length of the Corso. The crowd 
made no sign, and raised no shout as the troops went by, and only 
looked on in sullen silence. In fact, the sole opinion I heard uttered 
was that of a French private, who formed one of the ring, and who 
remarked to his comrade that this duty of theirs was “’cre nom de 
chien de metier,” a remark in which I could not but coincide. As 
soon as the patrol had passed, the crowd retreated into the cafés or the 
back streets, and in half an hour the Corso was as empty as usual, 
and was left to the “ Sbirri,’” who passed up and down slowly and 
silently. Even in the small side streets, which lead from the Corso 
to the English quarters, I met knots of the Papal police accom- 
panied by French soldiers, and the suspicious scrutinizing glance 
they cast upon you as you passed showed. clearly enough they were 
out on business. 

All this, perhaps, may seem somewhat of the “tempest in a 
teapot” character, but if you live in a teapot you must perforce 
chronicle its tempests. Besides, these symptoms are perhaps more 
serious than may at first appear. The “ Guerroniére” pamphlet and 
the Imperial manifesto have been received here with very mixed 
feelings. The acknowledgment that the temporal power of the 
Pope can be, and must be, modified, has m received with 
extreme exultation; at the same time this exultation has been 
almost balanced by the mortification of learning that Rome itself is 
to be exempted from the promised deliverance. The evils of the 
Pontifical government are probably more acutely felt here than 
elsewhere, from the immediate presence of the ruling priesthood, 
and, in consequence, the bitter hatred and personal animosity 
felt towards priestcraft and priestrule in every part of the Papal 
States, is, above all, inveterate at Rome. The Romagna is the 

reat difficulty of the Italian question, and, in like manner, 
sol is the great difficulty of the Romagna one. However, 
I must not depart from my rule and indulge in political specu- 
lations. I have often said before, that it is at Paris, and at 
Paris alone, that the Italian question must be and will be decided 
for the present, and to this opinion I still adhere, and, indeed, 
shall adhere, till I see the French troops not leaving Rome, but 
having left Rome: a sight which, in spite of rumours and reports 
of every kind, I have no hope, as yet, of witnessing. 

After nine months or so, the Pontifical Government has thought 
fit, to publish a sort of vindication of the “ Perugia” massacres. 
In the Giornale di Roma of Monday last, there appears a 
statement to the effect that the whole of the Perugian disturbances 
were only got up by a Macchiavellian policy of casting obloquy upon 
the Pope, in consequence of the means he must take to suppress 
them ; and in camiiveon of this view a letter is published, from 
an English Protestant lady (whose name I will not repeat) to her 
husband. It seems that this lady had a villa some distance from 
Perugia, and could see the Swiss troops advance against the city 
from her gardens. From this position of observation, she writes a 
very ranbling and not over wise letter to her husband: indulging 
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in a number ee against the “ “oe saree mamma —- 
have nothing to do wi point in question ; repeating a series 
hearsay from Roman priests and Swiss officers, and express- 
ing a general conviction, unsupported by any facts, that there was 
very little harm done to things or persons during the siege, and 
that what there was, was all the fault of the rebellious townspeople. 
This letter, whieh, to say the least, is a foolish mis-statement of 
facts well established, was communicated, it seem=, by the lady’s 
husband to some of the Papal authorities, and by them republished 
in the official journal. When will my countrymen and country- 
women learn not to disgrace our country by taking part in matters 
which do not concern them ; and part too, in favour of absolutist 
despotism? Alas! that the horrors of Perugia should find an 
English lady for their sole apologist. 


ITALIAN EVANGELICALS. 
(Extract from private Correspondence.) 
Fiorencer, January 20, 1860. 

UCH has been said about the harsh treatment which the Evan- 
gelicals have received at the hands of the Tuscan ministry, 

but in this there has been gross exaggeration. The Government 
protects and defends religious liberty, whatever may be said to the 
contrary by foreign journals: the Zimes in particular has shown 
itself very ill-informed on this point. The same exaggeration and 
mis-statement have been made respecting the division into two 
bodies of the small evangelical party, and their abandonment by 





their most eloquent preacher, MazzarE..a, and their titled patron, | 


Count Prerro Gurccrarpini. The Count is collaterally descended 


from the ancient and noble family of that name, whose remote | 


auneestor, Francesco GuricciaRDINI, the eminent historian and 
statesman, was so averse to republicanism, and evinced such strong 
aristocratic tendencies. 
police, imprisoned, and banished for reading the Scriptures and 
attending a Protestant place of worship. From that time until 
last summer, though always associating, as far as possible, with 
Italians whose views were the same as his own, he was compelled to 
keep at a distance from his Tuscan friends. His reappearance here 
was a matter of great rejoicing among us, and has been, I believe, 
almost equally acceptable to the Government. From his respectable 
standing and well-known probity and discretion, they could look to 
him to assist them in moderating any excessive zeal for proselytism 
which the dissentients from Catholicism might be supposed likely to 
manifest. They could also obtain from him any information they 
wished as to the numbers and movements of the body. ‘The Count 
has been accused of apathy; of domg more harm than goal in 
Florence; of not showing the energy and activity which he ought 
in pleading the cause of the evangelicals with the Government. 
All this is false: and it is my opinion that it is thanks to the pre- 


sence and exertions of Count Gurcctarpint that the meetings of | 
the evangelicals have not been totally suspended during these difficult | 


times for the Tuscan rulers. As you are perhaps aware, the Govern- 
ment instructed Count Gutccrarpinr to speak to Mazzarecia 
and courteously request him to close the place of worship in Barbano 
temporarily, and see that his friends met elsewhere in as quiet a 
manner as possible, so as to avoid exciting priestly or popular 
tumult. They represented the serious difficulties by which they 


were surrounded, and urged upon the evangelicals not to enhance | 
these difficulties. Under these circumstances, the place in Barbano | 
was closed for a time ; it was decided that brethren should be sent | 
to preach in different places beyond the city, and a smaller place of | 
worship formerly used, on the other side the Arno, was reopened | 


for worship. This place was immediately filled to overflowing, 
though the preacher earnestly entreated that any who believed in 
the Pope as their spiritual head would abstain from attending, and 
confine themselves to the ministration of their own priests, by whom 
they would be excommunicated for attending non-catholic service. 
Indeed, the evangelicals have never sought to proselytise in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. They will not suffer themselves to 
be called protestants, but simply Christians, and are most anxious to 
avoid giving their fellow countrymen reason to suspect that they 
aim at the establishment of a sect or party. They object to those 
established institutions which place the Church and its ministry 
first, and make Curist and the Gospel secondary ; but they hold 
out no inducements to any to join them. They only say, If your 
views are the same as ours come with us to the Saviour. A few 
days after the closing of the place of meeting in Barbano some of the 
brethren, unknown to the rest, thought well to reopen it for worship. 
No doubt, they thought that as MazzarxLva was preaching on the 
other side of the Arno their meetings would attract little attention, 
and thus be no infringement of the orders conveyed to them by 
Count GuiccraRDINtI from the Government. This caused a difference 
of opinion, and lest a collision with the temporal or clerical powers 
should arise in consequence, MazzaRELLa thought it better to leave 
Florence, and is now gone to Genoa. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Hanover, January 30th, 1860. 
rT HE Qurzn’s 5 my and the commercial treaty between England 
aud France have occupied the most prominent place in the 
columes of the German journals during the last few days. The 
former has made no favourable impression, and the latter is con- 
sidered to be of little value, either as a proof of the free-trade 


In 1851 he was summoned before the - 
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tendencies of the Emperor, or as a guarantee of his peaceful 
intentions towards the continental States. The closer alliance of 
England and France renders the isolation and powerlessness of the 
other three great military nations, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
more apparent; and the known discontent of the Russian and 
Prussian courts with the turn of affairs in Italy finds vent, for the 
first time, in the ministerial Prussian Gazette of last Friday. 
Great dissatisfaction is expressed with that part of the speech 
referring to the affairs of Italy; and the English Government is 
condemned for its active interference, conjointly with France, in the 
settlement of a question which, without a congress of European 
powers, could only of right be decided upon by the belligerents, 
The tone adopted towards Sardinia is altogether different, and the 
ministerial journal declares its belief that the annexation of all 
Central Italy is the sole aim of the King of Sardinia. This, how- 
ever, far from making him a powerful monarch, will only render 
him the satellite of the sovereign of France, for that by the 
cession of Savoy and Nice, Sardinia will be virtually only the second 
power of Italy. But the Prussian Gazette, or rather the Prussian 
court, cannot believe that the house of Savoy will abandon for so 
equivocal a position its hereditary possessions. Although the 
Prussian cabinet is decidedly alarmed at the prospect of an increase 
of territory and influence to France by such an annexation, yet it is 
not to be assumed that the Prussian Government has resolved upon 
any particular course of action with a view to prevent it. It has 
been rumoured, and is now tolerably certain, that the sovereigns of 
Russia and Germany are highly alarmed at the precarious situation 
of affairs in Italy, and that they feel a decided sympathy for 
Austria; but before another Holy Alliance can be effected, many 


-| discordant elements must be brought into harmony ; nevertheless, 


it must not be overlooked that, just now, an alliance between 
Germany, Prussia, and Russia in favour of Austria would not be 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
rumours exist of a difference of opinion between the Prince Regent 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Kreuz Zeitung, too, pro- 
mises to make some revelations touching the negotiations between 
France and Sardinia relative to the abandonment of Savoy. It is 
asserted that all had been concluded during the presence of 
General DaBormipa in Paris. 

According to the Bavarian journals, the Bavarian Government 
has resolved to oppose the Prussian proposals concerning the re- 
vision of the Federal Military Compact. Instructions to this effect 
have been transmitted from Munich to Frankfort. With the ex- 
ception of Wurtemberg, which appears inclined to accede to the 
views of Prussia, this opposition on the part of Bavaria will be sup- 
ported by all the other central States. As the refusal of Austria 
to join with Prussia upon this question hardly admits of a doubt, 
the reform of the military constitution of Germany must proceed 
from a totally different point of view to that insisted upon by 
Prussia, or rather we may now rest satisfied that no reform at all 
will take place. 

The Austrian journals, as might be anticipated, are even more 
angry with the speech from the throne than the Prussian. The 
Ost-deutsche Post says: We find in the speech of the Queen of 
England certain comments worth noticing with reference to the 
policy of non-intervention. If we may accept the journals of 
France as a guide, we must assume that the principle of non-inter- 


| vention consists in the resolution not to tolerate the armed inter- 


ference of any power whatever, be it France, Austria, Sardinia, or 
Naples , in the affairs of Central Italy. The English speech pro- 
claims a totally different theory ; it enunciates an abstension froin all 
military interference by non-Italian nations, which is equivalent to 
saying that the armed interference of Sardinia is authorised. Upon 
the same principle, Naples, which is as much an Italian power as 
Sardinia, is authorised to march troops into the States of the 
Church. The logical sequence is, that Austria being likewise an 
Italian power, has no less right than Sardinia to send her troops 
across the frontiers of Venetia. 

Affairs in Hungary look gloomy. The Pesth-Ofen Gazette pub- 
lishes an ordinance of the Minister of Education respecting the 
carrying out of the Imperial edict of 1st September, 1859. The pro- 
testants of Hungary and the Selavonic provinces are required to pro- 
ceed without delay, in conformity with the prescriptions of the 
Edict, to elect delegates to the Synods of the Evangelical Church. 
The Minister informs them that obedience to these prescrip- 
tions is the only means of preventing disturbances, and that 
a further continuance in their disloyal opposition to the 
benevolent intentions of His Majesty will but tend to bring 
confusion into the religious and educational establishments 
of the country. ‘The heads of religious communities are at the 
same time informed that they will not be permitted to resign their 
functions till their successors have been legally appointed. Those 
who in spite of this injunction refuse to fulfil their functions will not 
only be deprived of their incomes, but expose themselves to be 
considered unworthy of the confidence of the Imperial Government,— 
in other words, they will be watched as traitors. Nothing of 
particular interest to the outer world has occurred in the Prussian 
Chambers. The Upper Chamber will persist in its former opposi- 
tional course, and the rejection of the ministerial bill concerning 
civil marriages is considered certain. The 25th inst. being the 
anniversary of the marriage of Prince Freperick W1iLL1am with 
the Princess Royat of England, the Regent gave a grand dinner, 
and at x0 ga Ran BLooMFIELD, an evening concert. 
On the following day, the nt gave a nd evenin ty, to 
which all the <b st of the Parlinment ae invited, — 

The North-western countries, as represented by the journals, are 
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respecting the coast defences. Thus much is known at present, that 
it is not intended to erect fortifications along the coast, but to 
connect every point at which a landing is possible with the grand 
arsenals and fortresses of the interior by railways, which will prove 
as useful in peace as in war. Corps of observation, on the first 
alarm of war, will be stationed near Harburg on the Elbe, and near 
Bremen on the Weser. A fleet of gunboats is likewise to be 
formed, which it is hoped will become the nucleus to a German 
war fleet. Should this plan be carried into effect, the Governments 
of Germany will be as secure within as from without. Every new 
railway aud every new telegraph strengthens the Governments, 
rendering a combination of malcontents impossible, or very difficult. 
A petition has been sent to the Chambers from East Prussia, 
praying, amongst other things, that the army should be sworn upon 
the Constitution. The gentlemen who drew up this petition must 
be of exceedingly sanguine temperaments. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


O* Saturday, Jan. 28, the Prince of Orange arrived at Windsor 
Castle on a visit to the Queen.—On Tuesday, Jan. 31, the 
Queen gave a dramatic entertainment at Windsor ; the pieces per- 
formed were “ The Bachelor of Arts” and “Nine Points of the 
Law.” 

The Registrar-General’s return of Tuesday, Jan. 31, gives a 
higher rate of mortality than any previous week of the year; the 
deaths during the week amounted to 1,386, and the births to 2,067. 

On Monday, Jan. 30, died Lord North, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Guilford, at the age of thirty. He has left three children, 
the eldest, a boy, suceeeds to his honours.—On Friday, Jan. 27, 
General Brisbane, formerly Governor of New South Wales, died, 
aged eighty-seven. He had been a distinguished officer in the 
Peninsular War.—The last Cape mail brought intelligence of the 
death of Colonel Rose (Royal Engineers), who was drowned at 
Algoa Bay on the 27th November.—On Wednesday, Feb. 1, Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, died. He had been twenty-five years in active service, and 
had been made a Companion of the Bath. 

On Thursday, Jan. 26, at a grand soirée in the New Town Hall 
of Leeds, Dr. F’. R. Lees was presented with addresses (accompanied 
by a testimonial of 1,000 guineas) by the Temperance Reformers of 
the kingdom. 

On Saturday. Jan. 21st, the Rev. Charles A. Wodehouse, Canon 
of Norwich, resigned the whole of his ecclesiastical emoluments, on 
account of conscientious scruples in regacd to many points in the 
discipline and doctrine of the Church of England.—On Sunday, 
Jan, 29th, was a disgraceful riot at the church of S. George’s-in- 
the-East : the Revs. Bryan King and Lowder were the officiating 
priests; the church was cleared of the disorderly mob by the 
police—On Wednesday, Feb. 1st, at Willis’s Rooms, a public 
meeting was held by the Marriage Law Defence Association, the 
Duke of Marlborough presided ; the andience consisted chiefly of 
Jadies ; the Bishop of Oxtord and Earl of Shaftesbury were present. 
Resolutions were adopted deprecat‘ng any change in the existing 
law.—On the same day, there was a meeting of the clergy and 
laity of the Deanery of Hampton, which passed resolutions to co- 
operate with the Bishop of London in providing for the spiritual 
wants of the diocese. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 31st, a deputation from the Shipowners’ 
Society waited on the President of the Board of Trade to forward 
their views on international law.—On the same day, the same 
Society sent a deputation to Lord John Russell, as member 
for the City, asking him to present a petition for a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into the present state of the shipping 
interest. Lord John Russell consented to take charge of the 
petition.—On Monday, Jan. 30th, there was held a meeting at 
Coventry of ribbon weavers to appoint a deputation to protest 
against the eommercial treaty with France. — On Tuesday, 
Jan. 31, at the Pontefract election, Mr. Childers (Liberal) beat Mr. 





well satisfied with the plans decided upon at the Berlin Conferences 


bonnd for America, took fire at her anchorage in the Mersey. No 
livas were lost, but the damage will be very great. 

At Minecing Lane, on Thursday, Feb. 3, refined sugars were dull ; 
brown lumps were quoted 51s. to 51s. 6d. Coffee, sales mumerous, 
and a good deal bought in. Tea, market firm. Tallow, brisk. 
At the Corn Exchange on Friday, Feb. 3, there was only a mede- 


| rate supply of wheat—the best supplies meeting with a good 


demand.—On Tuesday, Jan. 31, the Consolidated Copper Mines of 
Cobre declared a dividend of £2 per share ; and the General Mining 
Company of Nova Scotia, one of 15s. per share.—On the sameday 
the Electric and International Telegraph announced a dividend of 
3} per ecent.—On Tuesday, Jan. 31, the Bank of England ad- 
vanced the rate of discount 1 per cent., making the minimum 4 
cent., in order to stop the efflux of bullion. On Thursday, Feb. 3, 
at the close of business, Consols were 943 94} for money, and 
account. 

On Sunday, Jan. 29, arrived the Cape Muil of December 22, an- 
nouncing the death of Chief Justice Wylde, at the Cape, aged 
seventy-nine ; he had been twenty-eight years chief justice. Pre- 
parations were making to receive Sir George Grey with high honour 
on his return to the colony. 

On Sunday, Jan. 29, the Indian mail also arrived, with tidings 
of the final extinction of the rebellion. Nana Sahib has died of 
fever. 

On Monday, Jan. 30, the West Indian mails brought news only 
of local interest. The Jamaica Legislature was prorogued on Dec. 
30; the Barbadocs Honse of Assembly met on the LOth January. 





FOREIGN. 

On Sunday, Jan. 29th, died the Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Baden, at the age of seventy-one ; she was the adopted daughter of 
the Emperor Napoleon 1—On Monday, Jan. 30th, a decree 
appeared in the Moniteur suppressing the Univers newspaper, the 
organ of the Ultramontane party.—On the same day, a semi- 
official article in the Constitutionnel declared that the Pope having 
refused to follow the advice of Louis Napoleon, the duty of France 
is fulfilled —On Tuesday, Jan. 31st, it was announced that the 
Univers would be continued at Brussels.—On the same day the 
famous Correspondant received its “ second warning.” 

On Friday, Jan. 27th, Count Cavour addressed a cireular to the: 
Ambassadors of Sardinia at foreign courts, stating thatthe Emperor 
Napoleon’s letter to the Pope, and Queen Victoria’s speech at the 
opening of Parliament, proved the impossibility of a restoration of 
Central Italy to its former government; and that the Congress 
cannot take place at present.—On the same day Count Massimo- 
a’ Azeglio was appointed Governor of Milan.—On Sunday, Jan. 29th, 
was an energetic demonstration at Chambery of republicans and 
others against the annexation of Savoy to France; the Governor of 
Chambery addressed the people, and said that King Victor 
Emmanuel would not willingly cede Savoy to France.—On the 
24th January, Garibaldi was married to Mdlle. Raimondi, at Fino, 
near Como.—On Wednesday, Feb. 1st, orders were received to 
expedite all the work in progress at the Sardinian arsenals. 

On Friday, Jan. 27th, seven Austrian officers were attacked and 
wounded by the populace in Verona; a riot ensued, and the strects 
were cleared by cavalry.—On the 20th January, attempts were 
made to raise the tricolor at Chioggia, Porto Secco, and Pales- 
trina.—At Venice, on Friday, the 27th Jan, Count Bissingen 


| declared the Emperor Franz Joseph's determination not to cede or 


sell Venetia while he has a musket left. On the same day numerous 


| arrests were made. 


At Florence, on Saturday, Jan. 28, Baron Ricasoli presented 
flags to the National Guard. In his speech he said, “ We require 
great prudence and large forces to preserve our independenee.” 

On the 22nd January, at Rome, an immense political: demonstra- 


, tion took place, with cries of “ Viva Vittorrio Emmannele!” ‘and 


Waterhouse (Conservative) by a majority of 63.—On the same | 


day, at Beverley, Mr. Walker (Conservative) won the election from 
Mr. Gridley (Liberal) by 123.—On Wednesday, Feb. 1, the Scar- 
borough election was decided in favour of Mr. Dent (Liberal), who 
had been opposed by Colonel Caulfield. 

On Saterday, Jan. 28, the trial for libel, “ Lord Brougham v. 
Atkinson,” was settled by agreement of defendant to apologise to 
Lord Brougham, and pay costs of trial—On Monday, Jan. 30, a 
new trial, at the instance of General Beatson, was granted in the 
ease of Beatson v. Skene.—On the same day, in the matter of the 
Rev. J. H. Hatch v. Pratt, an attorney, the rule was discharged ; 
the judges considered that Mr. Pratt had not exceeded his profes- 
sional duty.—On Tuesday, Jan. 31, the two mates of the American 
barque Anna, accused of many murders at sea, were again brought 
up before the Southampton magistrates, at the instance of the 
American Consul, and again remanded. . 

On Friday, Jan. 27, three men were buried alive in a landslip 
on the Dover railway line ; they were dug out on Sunday, Jan. 29, 
dead.—On Saturday, Jan. 21, a collision took place about a bun- 
dred miles west of Lisbon, between two British vessels, the barques 
Stalk and Wi:liam Marsiland ; both ships foundered ; thecrew of 
the Stalk saved ; twenty-five on board the William Marsland 
drowned.—On Tuesday, Jan. 31, the Endymion, an emigrant ship 








“ Dowa with Antonelli and the Priests!’ 


interfere to preserve order. 

Symptoms of revolution appeared at Naples on Friday, Jan. 27. 
Cries of ** Viva la Constituzione!” were raised. General Pianelli was. 
forced to ask for reinforcements. 

Ou Thursday January 26, the King of Portugal opened the 
Cortes, and in his speech dwelt upon his friendly relations with all 
nations. 

On Thursday, February 2, arrived a Madrid telegram announ- 


General Goyon had to 


| cing another attack by the Moors on the Spaniards—the former dis- 


persed with 2,000 loss ; Spanish loss 200. 
THEATRES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
At the Lycrum, on Monday, the 30th ult., was produced, under 


| the immediate superintendence of Mr. Charles Dickens, a dramatic 


| extract from the “Tale of Iwo Cities.” 


A shrewd critic has 
remarked, rather satirically, that a play founded upon a popular 
book should never be regarded apart from its source, inasmuch as 
the dramatic adapter relies upon the interest already created in the 
spectator’s mind ; and if this general rule was not made for the 
occasion, it certainly might have been. The dramatised “ Tale of 
Two Cities” (it is, by the way, a tale of only one city) would, but 
for the glimmer of light reflected from the spectator’s m 

the book, be barely intelligible. It is less a constructed drama than 
a series of well-mounted tableaux. The period of the first is in 
1763, when the French people were writhing under the pressure of 
the profligate noblesse, led by the Orleans party ; of ‘the second, 
when the respectable Louis XVI. was endeavouring, by impossible 


compromises, to stave off the revolutionary deluge ; and the third, 
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when la sainte Guillotine was in full play, and heads fell like leaves 
before the terrible breath of the atrocious Fouquier. 

The parts of Colette Dubois, a victim of aristocratic crime in the 
first epoch, and her surviving sister, the Citoyenne 
Defarge, who directs retributive action in the second and third, 
are ~ md now imposingly, now pathetically, by Madame Celeste. 
The vice and fashion of a wicked courtier, the Marquis de St. 
Evremonde, are no less completely delineated by Mr. Walter Lacy, 
whose toilette scene in Act I. (or, as we called it, Tableau IT.,) 
is as good a thing of its kind as might be looked for at the Frangais. 
Miss Kate Saville, with but little opportunity for display, is graceful 
and expressive as Lucie Manette; and Mr. James Vining’s well- 
‘conceived but overwrought study of the liberated Bastille prisoner 
Dr. Manette, in the same act, will, when considerably compressed, 
ibe recognised as pathetic, and no doubt become very effective. 
Jeremiah Cruncher, of whom one is dis on his every 
appearance to ejaculate, “‘ Que diable allait-il faire? &c..” is 
neither a successful nor an agreeable excrescence ; yet not on the 
Mr. Rouse—very clever in his way, but on the 
eminent author or his still more eminent abettor, be the blame, 
if any, of his inappropriateness. The mise en scéne is admir- 
able. Had we space we might dilate upon the completely 
appointed old chamber of the introduction, the elegant salon 
of St. Evremonde, the cabaret of St. Antoine, with its costume 
and dance &@ la Carmagnole; and the clever revival scene of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal will, we opine, create a sensation 
among the million, who, if they have heard of the Reign of 
Terror, have yet no deeply-graven conception of its horrors. All 
these detached morceaur reveal the taste of the manageress ; some 
of them the histrionic ability of the company; and, when the 
author has applied, in his aoe, a little judicious surgery in 
the way of excision here and dovetailing there, a degree of unity 
-will result, that may ensure for Mr. Taylor’s drama a popularity 
worthy that of Mr. Dickens’s novel. 

At the Haymarket, Miss Amy Sedgwick has reappeared as 
Mrs. Haller in “The Stranger,” a play—let the critics say what 
they will—of great and enduring popularity. We, not long ago, 
hinted in these columns that in a practical age like the present, the 
manager’s best chances Jay in full-flavoured pathos or bathos, it was 





immaterial which ; and here is a case in point. A week’s run of | 


“ The Stranger” at a West End Theatre is a sign of the dramatic | a Bill for the better regulation of the Corporation of London, founded 


times. The Haymarket audiences are as liberal of their tears to the 


sorrows of Mrs. Haller as they are of their laughter to Mr. | 


Chippendale and Mr. Compton, and subsequently to the panto- 
mime. 


PARLIAMENT. 
‘ ore public business of last Friday was more than usually 
+ important. In the Lords notice was given by Lord Dun- 


GANNON of his intention to raise the question of the probable 


bearing of the newly sprung up practice of turning the Theatres 
into places of worshipon Sundays. Lord ELtLensoroven having 
very pertinently drawn attention to the delay in distributing 
the India prize money, the Duke of ArGyit in excuse said 
Government had not yet been put in possession of the value of the 
“loot,” but expected to have over from India the information 
shortly. A very important return was moved for by Lord 
Brovenam, on the subject of the quantity of cotton imported from 
various parts of the world. The motion was only made as the 
readiest means of drawing attention to the question of encouraging 
the growth of cotton in our own colonies, and thus rendering our- 


| motion, took t 


selves comparatively independent of our transatlantic neighbours, | 
and their “ domestic institution.” The Duke of Newcastie it is | 


to be hoped intended more than a mere official reply when he said 
that Government proposed to give the production of cotton in our 


tained leaveto introduce a billon the Transfer of land and Registration 
of Titles. —Last Friday's business in the Commons was short, but se- 
rious ; Mr. Epwin James ventilated the question of right of appeal 
in criminal cases, by a reference to the Smethursttrial. Sir C. Lewis 
vindicated the course he had adopted in that memorable case, though 
whether with complete success or not must be left to the decision of 


the judicious public. Mr. M. Mityxs having brought under notice . 


those inconceivable and accumulating barbarities and murders 
practised on board American ships, was assured by Lord J. Russxt1, 
that negotiations on the subject were now in progress with the 
American Government. Mr. Darsy GRiFFITH’s question, with 
relation to the designs of France on Savoy, elicited the strong 
remark from Lord J. RussEewt, that he did not believe there was 
any truth in the statement, that the French Emperor entertained 
the designs attributed to him. A bi'l for the Better Management 


_ of Highways was the means of extracting a notice of future opposi- 


tion from Mr. Beteut.—Monday had its matters of special interest. 
The St. George’s-in-the-East riots were brought on the tapis by 
Mr. Butter, who asked Sir C. Lewis if Government intended ty 
bringinany measure on the subject. Sir C. Lzwis acknowledged that 
Government intended to do nothing beyond lending the assistance 
of the police force to Mr. Bryan Krne to protect him and his 
Puseyite parishioners. No change in the doctrinal part of the 
Prayer Book was contemplated, but possibly something might be done 
with the Rubric, so as to give Bishops more power to deal with 
ceremonial offences and novelties. Mr. Dansy Seymour declared 
that he would himself bring ina bill on the subject, if Govern- 
ment delayed to deal with the scandal. Mr. HapF1ELp went direct 
to the point. The people of England had endured this nuisance 
long enough. If pseudo-protestant clergymen—really popish priests 
in disguise— continued to receive protestant money and ll protestant 
pulpits, the people of England would very soon take the law 
into their own hands. Mr. Crawrorp endeavoured to draw from 
the CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQUER a declaration of the views of 
the Government relative to the contemplated changes in the French 
tariff. The Crancettor of the ExcHEQuER, too wary to be 
caught, stated that on Monday next the Budget would be brought 
forward, and then Government would let the country know what 
had been determined upon with respect to the contemplated French 
commercial reforms.—After the Annuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh) 
Bill had received its share of attention, Sir G. C. Lewis brought in 


on the report and recommendations of the select committee. Mr. 
Ayrton described the Bill as a “ little trumpery measure,” and com- 
plained that it left out of sight the Corporation tax on coals. After 
some debate, in which Mr. W. Witi1ams, Mr. Alderman Custrt, 
Mr. Joun Locke, and Sir W. Farquuar joined—the Bill was 
brought in. The CHancecior of the ExcHEQuER obtained leave 
to bring ina Bill on the subject of the packet and telegraph con- 
tracts. The original question arose out of political and party mo- 
tives, and, of course, the proposition of the CuancELLor of the 
ExcHrQuer was dealt with partially in that spirit by Sir J. 
Paxrinerton, Sir F. T. Bazine, Lord J. Manners, Mr. Berna 
OspornE—the originator of the question—Sir J. Nortucore, and 
other hon. members. The motion was agreed to, Tuesday was 
members’ night, in which private motions and bills were freely 
brought forward. The motion of most importance was that of Mr. 
W. S. Linpsay, which asked the House for a select committee to 
inquire into the operation of the burthens and restrictions affecting 
mercantile shipping. Mr. Linpsay, by the accidental priority of his 

4 wind out of the sails of Mr. CrawrorbD, who was 
intrusted by the General Shipowners’ Society with their petition for 
a select committee. The curious part of this business is that 
neither of the hon. members profess to represent the real views of 
the British shipowners. Mr. Linpsay's advocacy is warmly and not 
over courteously repudiated bythe shipping interest, and Mr. Craw- 


| FORD's countenance is only secured under conditions prescribed by the 


own possessions the utmost encouragement. The Bishop of Oxrorp, | 


Lord OvrrstonE, and Lord Wopenovse spoke practically and to 
the point on this most important subject. Lord Normansy, who 
is evidently resolved that his parliamentary light shall not be hid 
under a bushel, put a question on the subject of a rumour relative to 


the cession of Nice and Savoy by Sardinia to France. Lord | 


GRANVILLE, as the mouthpiece of the Ministry, had received no 
information on that subject, and broadly intimated that France was 
in full possession of the objections of Her Majesty’s Government to 
any such annexation.— Monday was productive of the introduction 
and discussion of more than one question of vital importance. The 
Criminal Law Consolidation was inaugurated by the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR laying on the table no less than seven bills to effect this 
object. Lord CuELmsForp carried the first reading of the Abolition 
of Grand Jury Bill. The question of the disturbances at St. 
George’s in the East was brought on by the Bishop of Lonpon, 
who, with great simplicity, inquired what could be done or was 
intended to be done by Government to preserve the peace in the 
chureh. The right reverend prelate and his predecessor are 
aceused—it need not be said with what truth—of being indirectly 
accessory to these disturbances, from their want of firmness in 
dealing with,or rather in tampering with,the clerical originator. Earl 
GRANVILLE knew of no other means than a free exercise of the 
policeman’s truncheon, which had been put at the service of 
the Tractarian clergyman. On the motion of the Duke of 
Max soroven the re-appointment of the Committee on Church 
Rates was sanctioned.—Tuesday was comparatively unimportant, as 
far as public business was concerned. Lord Brovcuam, however, ob- 


hon. member himself. After an unavailing effurt on the part of 
Mr. D. Szymovur to get the area of the inquiry enlarged, Mr. M. 
G1son, on the part of Government, agreed to the motion. Several 
important bills were intreduced and allowed, as a matter of course, 
to proceed through the first stage. Mr. Mxttor’s Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and his Amendment of the Election Petition Bill ; 
Mr. Stavey’s Bill, Local Rate Improvement Bill, Mr. ScHors- 
FIELD's Bill to protect articles of food from adulteration, were 
amongst the most prominent. On Wednesday, Mr. McManon’s 
Bill to allow Appeal in Criminal Cases was discussed at length, and 
finally thrown out. The other business was pro formd, and not 
otherwise of public interest.—On Tharsday, in the Commons, the 
important subject of the annexation of Savoy to France was again 
introduced by Mr. Disrarxi, who asked whether the noble lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs intended to lay before the 
House the communications which had taken place with reference to 
the alleged proposal on the part of France to annex Savoy and 
Nice.—Lord J. Russxxt said that he had communicated with our 
Ambassador in France, and had given the subject of the production 
of these papers his gravest consideration, but it would not be advis- 
able to produce the documents referred to by Mr. Disnarui. He 
stated that in July last Mr. Hargis communicated with Count 
WaLrwskI respecting the supposed intention of France to carry 
out the annexation, and had received a reply of a most satisfactory 
character, to the effect that no such intention existed on the part of 
the Emperor of the French. On the receipt of this announce- 
ment, the British Government directed a despatch to be forwarded 
to the French Government, expressing the gratification that was 
felt by the executive of this country at the intelligence received. 
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enders, Stoves, Fire-irons, 
and CHIMNEY PIECES — Buyers of the above 

are requested before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They con- 
tain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, F IRE-1IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be 





ap- | 


hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty | 


of design, or exqvisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormoln ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 I5s. to £33 10s ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18: chimney 
ieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
setto Lids. The RURTON and ali other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


edsteads, Baths, and 
L‘*MPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX 
LARGE SHOW-ROOMS dev td exc!usively to the 
SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, BATHS, and 
METALLIC BEDSTEADS The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 


mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- | 


tionate with those that have tended to make his 
«stablishment the most distinguished in this country.” 


Bedsteads, from . 124, 6d. to £20 0 each. 

Shower Baths, from . 8s. 0d. to £60 each. 

Lamps (Moderateur) from _ 6s. 0d. to £77 each. 
(All other kin‘s at the same rate.) 

Pure Oo!za Oil 4s. per gallon. 


Y 

utlery, warranted. —The 
most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 
S$. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 3)-inch ivory- 
handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. per 
dozen extra: carvers, 4s. 2:1. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen: extra fine !vory, 43s. ; if with 
silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. 
per dozen; desserts 5s.; carvers, Ys. 3d. per pair; black 
horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
carvers, 28. Gd.: black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from Is. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 

carvers. Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


William S. Burton’s Gene- 


ral Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electroand 
Sheffield Vlote, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Ki-chen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford -street W. ; 
}, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 
~~ + ~ rm: 
[he News (No. 97) of This 
Day, SATURDAY. Feb. 4th, contains a Refu- 
tation of and an Answer to the Arguments of the 
Bishop of Oxfordanc Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood 
at the Meeting held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday 
last to oppose the Legalization of Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister —Office, Strand Buildings, 
Strand; or any Newsvendors. Price FOURPENCE. 
FIFTH YEAROF PUBLICATION. 
c 1 ‘ 4 Pace *? 
‘| he Man of Ross.’’ — 
- Every Thursday-—One Penny. An Inde- 
pendent Family Paper, having (with one exception 
only) the largest cireulation in the County of Hereford. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local pavers put together. Orders, Ad- 
Vertisements, and Raske for Review, to be sent to the 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsrt., Market-place, Ross. 
Post free for Two Stamps. : 
xtraordinary Discovery of 
an entirely NEW THEORY OF CURING 
DISEASE, being the recorded experience of thirty 
Years’ special practice in Great Britain, France, and 
America—with evidence of the actual effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW 
LOCAL KEMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Constitu- 
tional Treatment not yet generally known, even by 
the Medical Faculty of the British Empire, but which 
have been recently introduced into England. “ent 


free on receipt of two stamps to defray postage, &c., | 
by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., No. 27, Alfred-place, Bed- 


ford-square, London, W.C. 
aily Consu!tations from Eleven to Two, and Six to 


Eight in the Evening. 

. “nn . bd 

idwifery.—Private Medi- 
cal Advice in Pregnancy, Obstructions, Sterility, 
and Disappointment of Marriage, by HENRY SCOTT, 
P.R A.S., Accoucheur of twenty-six years’ London 
Practice, Ladies consulting by letter must be explicit 
and contidential. At home for consultations from twelve 
to five daily. Female Obstruction Pills, 4s. the box. ‘The 

Ladies’ Medical Confidant ’’ sen tpost free for seven 

stamps. Address, 17, Adam-street, Strand, London. 


: > + : 

K eating’s Pale Newfound- 

i land Cod Liver Oil, perfectly pure, having 
Prot analysed, reported on, and recommended by 
Tenors Tartor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and St. 
> jomas’s mocpitale, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
EREIRA, say that “ The finest oil is that most devoid 

of colour, odour, and — characters this will be 
to possess in a high degree. Half pints 1s. 6d., 








-~ 


Pints 2s, Gd., —F Paul's © . 
oetionin 43, 6d.—79, St. Paul's Church 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


—~— 


THE LEADER 


AND 


SATURDAY ANALYST. 


A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & SOCIAL EVENTS. 


Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d. 


CONTENTS or No. 514 (New Sertes No. 4), 
JANUARY 28, 1860: 

The Queen’s Speech. The Anglo-French Union. 
Physical Education and the Rifle Movement. 
The Pope and his Temporalities. | Re-Enslavement. 
The Grand Army at Mass. The Commercial Treaty. 
Discount. A New Light. Religious Revivals. 
Scientific Evidence; the “Assessor” Proposition. 
Peers and Baronets. 

M. Villemain and the Papal Question. Socrates. 
Gog and Magog Novels of the Day. 
Quarterly Reviews, &c. Parliament. 
Letters from Italy and Germany. Weekly Record. 
LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


. y on, T 
' | ‘he Quarterly Review, No. 
CCXIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS:— 
}. Australian Colonies and Supply of Gold. 
2. Inventors of Cotton-spinning Machines. 
3. China and the War. 
4. The Roman Wall in Northumberland. 
5. Religious Revivals in Ireland and Elsewhere. 
6, Cowper—His Life and Works. 
7. Reform Schemes. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Price One Shilling. “ 
illan’s M i 
acmlilans Magazine, 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. IV., for FEBRUARY, 1860. 
CONTENTS:— 


1. Lord Macaulay. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
2. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” 
Chap. X. Summer Term. 
Chap XI. Muscular Christianity. 
3. Arctic Enterprise and its Results since 1815. By 
Franklin Lushington. 
4. A Man’s Wooing. 
5. Modern Pensée- Writers: the Hares, Novalis, Jou- 
bert. By J. M. Ludlow. 
6. Macaulay as « Boy: described in Two Unpublished 
Lette:s of Hannah More. 
7. The Age of Gold. By the Author of “ John Hali- 


fax, Gentleman.” 
8. The Friend of Greece. By Richard Garnett. 
Harper's Ferry and Old Captain Brown. By W. 
E. Forster. 

10. Meeting of Parliament and Questions Ahead. 
Macmittan and Co, Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 

Sold by alljBooksellers, Newsmen, and at all the 


Railway Stations. 


2s. 6d. 


= 


ublin University Maga- 
ZINE. No. 326. For FEBRUARY. Price 


CONTENTS :— 

On Advances towards Liberty in France. 

Vonved the Dane: Count of Elsinore. Part II. 

tealities of Paris Life. 

. The Voyage of the * Fox” in the Arctic Seas. By 
the Rev. Professor Haughton, F.R.S. (with a 
Portrait of Captain M‘Clintock). 

Artist and Craftsman, Part VIII. 

Our Foreign Courier. No. 1X. 

. Victor Hugo: La Legende des Si&cles. 

. My Club Table. 

. The Season Ticket. 

monial Alliances. 
Dublin: Wittiam Ronertson. London: Hurst and 
BvacketrT. 


1. 
2. 
z 


= 


@Ssacu 


No. XI.—Colonial and Matri- 


On the ist of February, 1860, price One Shilling, 
Phe Pharmaceutical Jour- 


NAL. Second Series, No. 8, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents: —Pharmaceutical Arithmetic—The Sale 
of Dandelion Coffee—Subscriptions to the Jacob Bell 
Memorial—Pharmaceutical Meeting—On the Prepara- 
tion of Lard—tn Pilueew—On Extract and Fiuid Ex- 
tract of Taraxacum—-Remarks on Taraxacum Root— 
On Arsenical Fly-Papers—On Syrupus Ferri Iodidi— 
Chlorine in Basic-Nitrate of Bismuth —Cultivation of 








Medicinal Plants at Hitchin, l!erts—Results of Phy- | 


sical and Chemical Investigation and ——— in 
Introduction of the Tea Plant into the 
United States—Pills of Carbonate of Ammonia— 
Court of Queen’s Beuch; Ladd v. Gould, &c. 
Volume X VIII. may be had in boards, as we!l as the 
preceding Volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Joun Cuvrentut, New Burlington-street ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin 
and Co., Dublin. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. 
SIDNEY HERBERT, MP., Secretary-at- 
War: exposing the Neglect of Duty, the Misrepresen- 
tetion, and the Jobbing, practised by his Officials in 
the War Office. By Rl@BY WASON, E 4. 
Free by post, on 1eceipt of six stamps at the 4dver. 
tiser Office, Ayr, Scotland. 





In feap. 8vo0, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


ramatic Scenes from 
STANDARD AUTHORS, for Private Repre- 
By CHARLES w ILLIAM 
Elocution,” “ The 


D 


sentations and Schools, 
SMITH, “Author. of “ Hints on 
tations.” 


London: Rovrtepee, Warve, & Rovrieper, Far- 
ringdon-street. 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, BY 
GOODRICH. 
In One Vol., royal 8vo, 16s. cloth, or half calf, 183., 


y . S| *,* . 

1 he Eighth Edition of this, 
the only one volume 8vo. Webster that contains 

all the words of the 4to. This handsomely printed 
volume exhibits in its 1,300 pages the Origin, Ortho- 
graphy, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words, and 
comprises also a Synopsis of words variously a 
nounced by different Orthoepists, and Walker's Key 
to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names, with the addition of a Vo- 
cabulary of Modern Geographical Names and their 
Pronunciation. The new words that have been added 
amount to several thousands, and the Dictionary now 
contains 27,000 words more than “ Todd's Edition of 
Johnson.” 

In ordering specially mention this edition. 

London: Rovurteper, Waans, & Rovuritence, Far- 
ringdon-street, 


AN ESSENTIAL TO EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
In One Volume, price 5s., cloth, 320 pp., 
A 


ights and Wrongs: 
/ Manual of Household Law. By ALBANY 
FONBLANQUE, Author of ** How we are Governed.” 
“Comprehensive, well arranged, explicit, and well 
indexed, this book is useful toeverybody.”—Hxaminer. 
‘Every man of 21 years of age shonld completely 
—— this perfect, and incomparably the best digest 
, 4 - mapa Law yet published.” — British Stan- 
dard. 
London : Rourtepce, Waawe, & Rovuriepes, Far- 
ringdon-street. 








Now Ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, 
hristianity in the First 
CENTURY; or, The New Birth of the Social 
Life of Man through the Rising of Christianity. By 
C, HOFFMANN, Inspector of the Evangelical Schoo! 
in Salon. Translated from the German. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Crank. London: Hamimrton 
& Co. 








(Sramer, Beale, and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pee RS ts s.d. 
FAVARGER’S Fantzaisie from Guillaume Tell..4 0 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit.. .. 6 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur !’Eau_ .. 3 0 
FAVARGER'S Lydia (sans Octaves) o wt ® 


New Editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 


CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC. 
TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 


These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 
Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Stern- 
dale Bennett, C. Halle, iiubenstein, Mmes. Goddard, 
Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 
their general course of practice. 





NEW SONGS. 

The Subjects from Popular Novels. 
MURIEL From “ John Halifax.” 
DINAH oe » “Adam Bede.” 
HETTY 2. 0 os Do. 
LITTLE SUVHY. ,, “ What will he do with it?” 

Witten and Composed by G. LINLE. 
2s. each. 


W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 


AFTER THE METAOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 


From W. Chappell’s “Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macrarren. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. each. 
CRAMER, BEALE. AND C©O., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 





mn: ; ‘ na 
P ianofortes.—Cramer, 
BEALE, AND CO. Every description for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are the Pro- 
rietors of the NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
"IANOFORTE. 
HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief agents 
for Alexandre and So.’s NEW MODEL HARMO- 
NIUM. Every variety. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREE T, aND 67, CONDUIT STREET. 
he Indian Atlas, Review 
of POLITICS, LITERATURE, and ART, 
will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, on and 
after January 7t, to Twenty Folio Pages; enabling 
the Conductors to devote additional space to Reviews, 
of Books, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. Price 
Sixpence, stamped. Office, 6, Southampton-street, 
Strand ; and of all Newsmen. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
Just Ready, in post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. Central Ital 


Li of the Princes of 


Winker, yr. Donan, of Carnarvon to Albert 
x ist Cece tp Anat 


rpm eT tevicx, Hew Burlteghee- atreet. 


On Monday, in demy 870, price 1s., 


and Diplo- 


MATU INTERFERENCE. 
Cuarman and Hau. 193, Piceadilly. 


MOSIIEIM’ S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 








THE NATIONAL EDIFICES. Pi ee $ Institutes of 

‘ust Ready, in 8vo, mocisesoerrc Al ral Translation fom 

odern. Literal Transl from 

tional Ni % 

— or Christin ? Being Mafia ates duesaoe 
TECTURE. By W. J. COCKBURN MUIR. rent sed, So Sy med Notes added, by JAMES 


| SEATON REI 
London: Ricuasp Bextust, New Setague treet. | London: Wass Teoo & Co., 85, Queen-street, 


Seventh Edition, enlarged, price 5s. 6d. free by post. —_— BC 
r. Maddock on Consump- Imo, half-bound, price 6d. free by pot, 
TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. be, Wit wn Tes eg g’s First Book of 
ee Designed for the Use of 
may always be materially 7 itlievel, nnd Ea | Ae Schools.” Tihustrated: ——* 
sult of rn Be oll meng —Simpxin a von Sta- | conte’ Wittiam Terao, 35, Queen-street, Cheap- 
tioners’-court ; 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 


USED IN HARROW AND OTHER ROUGE. 








MODERN. 


The HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 
The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fourteen Maps, with Index. 


Price 73. 
CLASSICAL. 
me. HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. 
2s. 6d. 


rr the J JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index. 


Price 7s, 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of ne - MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two 
with Index. Price £1 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt 
SCHOOL — of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-five Maps, 
with Index. Price 12s. 





LIBRARY ATLASES 


Selected from the Cnet designed and arranged under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knobictes with the newest discoveries and corrections to the latest date. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 225 Maps, price £10. 
THE GENERAL ATLAS, 174 Maps, price £7 7s. 
THE FAMILY ATLAS, 80 Maps, price £3 3s. 

THE CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS, 39 Maps, price £1 1s. 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 26 Maps, price £1 1s. 


*,* the above Series, with a List of the Maps (any of which can be had separately, 
* 4 each site Geared. or mounted to order + Ant. lovin, ow be had of the Publisher. 


Lief EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. II. (for FEBRUARY) IS NOW READY, Price ONE SHILLING, with TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Nil Nisi Bonum. 7. Us »oken Dialogue. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
2. Invasion Panics. ith an IMlustration.) 
3. To Goldenhair (from “oo By Thomas Hood.| 8. ouae in Animal Life. Chapter IT. 
ene of| 9%. Curious if True. (Extract from a Letter from 
* ae bap REE eee Richard Whittingham, Esq.) 
Integratio. Chapter Wi. Mr. Harold Smith’s | 19, Life among the Lighthouses. 





Lecture. ll. Lovel the Widower. Chapter II. In which Miss 
5. Tithonus. By Alfred Tennyson. Prior iskept at the Door. (With an Illustra- 
6. by = = = . Painter, Engraver, and Philo- tion.) 





son the foserth Work, and the | }2, An Essay without End. 
Tine. 1. Little Boy Hogarth 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Now ready, Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 


RUBBING THE GILT OFF: 


A WEST END BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of “Unpgr Bow Betis: a City Book for all Rgders.” 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 
CONTENTS: 


THE SUFFERING SINECURIST. 


THE ig yl aad FOGMOOR. 
F ay A NATIONAL CURISTMAS BILL. 


NAVY DRY R THE SOCIAL REFORMER 
HOW TO MAKE ‘A MADMAN. MUDFOG ON COLONIES. 
NINE KINGS. THE DIPLOMATIC WORLD. 


AN OFFICIAL SCARECROW. THE MAN BEHIND MY C:lAIR. 
A MODEL THEATRE. WANTED, A COURT GUIDE. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN ; and all Booksellers and mee Stations. 





This day, 8vo., 16a. 


[ransa nsactions of the National 

SSOCIATION — THE ina OF 

ot re ie. . Edited by G. W. HAST. 
G eneral Secretary of the Kicecaien’ 


The Vaamhaceses for 1857, 158. ; for 1858, 16s, 
London: Jouw W. Pasxes and Son, West Strand. 


“This day, Second Edition, Two Volumes, 183, 


M weellanies. By Charles 
KINGSLEY, aed of Eversley, Chaplain 

in Ordinary to the Qu 

By are same Author, 

THE SAINTS TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s, 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 63. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 

ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. 5s. 





THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second 
Edition. 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS, Fifth 

Edition. 2s. 6d. 

—_es FOR THE TIMES, Cheaper Edition, 


London: Jouxn W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 66. 


School History of England. 


ed from om — History of 

Englasd ” -With copious Chronol fables of Con- 

oy Sovereigns, and Quest Ke for Examina- 
ion 





London: Jouw W. Panger and Son, West Strand. 








Complete in Three er} with ‘Tustrati 
£2 6s. 6d. 


Hlements of Chemistry. 

ge ALLEN MILLER, M.D, 
‘= vad Chemistry, King's College, 
ae: Joun W, Panxzs and Son, West Strand. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s 


[)ssertations and Discus- 
SIONS, Political, 5 aac and Historica). 
By JOHN STUART MIL 
By the same “Author, 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s, 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF gay ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition. Two Volumes. 
Sg A Sad LOGIC. oe Kditio’ Two 





‘leaden en W. Paxxer and Son, West Strand. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LI BRARY. 
February 4th, 1860. 


MANY COPIES of each of the following Works 
are “AT HOME” this Day; others will be 
added as long as the present demand con- 
tinues, 


THornBury’s Liys 1n Spatn; MEMOIRS OF 
Bishop Wi1tson; Tue Voyacs or THE Fox ; 
Lire aND LETTERS oF SoOHLBIERMACHER; A 
Lire vor A Live; THs MINIsTER’s Woomne ; 
Tunnyson’s IDYLIS oF THE KING; PALLESKE’S 
Lire or ScHILLER; WHEN THE Snow FaLis; 
Lorp DuNDONALD’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; K1n@s- 
LEY’s MISCBLLANIES; TROLLOP+’s Wust INDIEs; 
Tuscany IN 1859; Peams, Passes, AND GLa- 
CIERS ; MISREPRESENTATION ; ApaM Bgps; Car- 
LYLE’S Livs oF FREDERICK ‘IL; Exorn’s Mis- 
SION TO CHINA; TENNENT'S CEYLON ; Russe1’s 
Diary IN Invi ; A Lapy’s Tour Rovuxp 
Monts Rosa; Buraon’s Lire or TYTLER; 
Porms By Miss MuLock; RE&cCRRATIONS OF A 
Country Parson; Brown’s SERMONS ON THE 
Diving Lire; EuLis’s Visits TO MADAGASCAR; 
Seven YEARS, BY JULIA Kavanacu; McLgop’s 
TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA; and many other 
Works of the Past and Present Season, Lists of 
which may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp MupiR, New Oxford-street, 
London, 


This Day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Sea quel to the Inquiry, 
WHAT IS REVELATION? In a Series of 
Letters to a Friend; ee a Re as to Mr. 
Mansel’s “ Examination of the Rev. Maurice's 
tee on the Bsmpton : aioe 1858.” | the 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 

Cheplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Macmiuian Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent+ 








— 





arden, London, W.C.; and Cambridge. Sold by all 
sellers. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


| | This day is published, in Three Volumes, crown 8v0, 
£1 lis, 6d. 


a es and No; or, Glimpses 
OF THE GREAT CONF LIcT. 


“ Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
f ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” Woarpswortu. 


Macmittay & Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and Cambridge. 











Lond: a: Printeil by William Stevens, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Kolls, in the County of a ; and published by 
Charles Nuttall Tomlins, at No. 18, Catherine Street, Straad, in the County of Middlesex. —February 4,1 
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